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AUCTIONS 

NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Maytair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

ESSRS ROBINSON & FOSTER, LTD., 

Queensberry Hall, 47, Harrington Road, 
South Kensington, S.W.7, are including in their 
sale on Thursday, July 13, 
FISHING TACKLE 

including, Split Cane and Greenheart Rods, 
Reels, Gaffs, and a collection of flies, the property 
of SIR OWEN WIGHTMAN. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 








Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 
; DEATHS 
HEMpry. C. B. T., June 19, 1944, age 63, of 


Ashley Park Avenue, Walton, and Alfa-Laval 
Co,, Ltd., by enemy action. Deeply mourned by 
his family and countless friends. 


PERSONAL 

& ARDENS SCHEME. Do not miss visiting the 

many gardens that have kindly promised to 
open under the Queen's Institute of District 
Nursing Gardens Scheme during the coming 
Spring and Summer for the benefit of district 
nursing.—Lists can be obtained from the 
GARDENS SECRETARY, 57, Lower Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.1. 

ENTLEMAN wishes to contact person to 

search for country house. Would make 
solicitor’s agreement, 150 guineas. plus travelling 
expenses on completion purchase within 6 months. 
25 guineas and expenses if no purchase results.— 
Box 3 

IRLS’ JODHPURS wanted. Hip 38ins. Inner 

leg 31 ins. Waist 27 ins. Good condition. No 

yupons Box 15. 

RDER of the NEW DAY. Home of MEDITA- 

TION. HEALING, and study of the New 
Teaching for post-war days. Pioneers wanted, 
seekers welcomed. Write for particulars and 
vacancies.—FERGUSON, Secretary, Peters Mar- 
land, Torrington, N. Devon. 


RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
Public speaking privately taught. Ring 
for appointment Welbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM 
HAMILTON, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
"0 PEWTER COLLECTORS.—For sale, 2 old 
German Spirit Jugs, '. litre (1 pt.)and } litre 
: pint) with original Hanser stamp. Purchased 
40 years ago from the Bremen Museum. Period 
1780. What offers?—Box 18. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A®E “YOU INTERESTED in 
survival after death? 
may 




















evidence of 
Evidence of Survival! 
be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W. 
UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS typed with care 
and co-operation. Highiy recommended.— 
Box 989. 
AGS!—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
BERNARD QUARITCH, Lua., wish to purchase 
Libraries and smaller collections. Scientific 
Books and Books with Coloured Plates especially 
wanted. Valuations for all purposes.—_BERNARD 
QUARITCH, Ltd., 11 Grafton Street, London, W.1. 
Regent 0473. 
BLOUSES—Men’s worn shirts will make into 
MOST ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 
30/- NO COUPONS.— 
45a, Mortimer Street, 








can be made up by experts, 
Write for details C.B., C.9., 
London, W.1. 
BLOUses Wi WITHOUT COUPONS. We make 

old Shirts or your own Material into smart 
Blouses at 2 gns. each. ‘Trubenised ’’ Brand 
Collars and Cuffs if desired.—Please write for 
details to: RESARTUS, LTD., 1839, Queensway, 
London, W.2. 

ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 

particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 

ARDS.—A REMINDER! The Uriginal HAPPY 

FAMILY cards with all the old favourites. 
Bones the Butcher, Potts the Painter, Soot the 
Sweep, etc., are still published at 33. Obtainable 
from any good stores, sports shops, etc, or direct 
at 36, post free, from JOHN JAQUES & SON, 
LTD., Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath- 

dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures: 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
CLOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE: 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars: 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle: 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years. GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 

OUPON SAVING. Exquisite Hand-knivted 

Layettes from £6 and 18 coupons. Stamped 
envelope for list and particulars. Garments 
sent on approval —Box 2. 

EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 

all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 

IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDs, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headings 1/6. (Min. 3 lines) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

}OUGLAS GLASS. specialist in Child Photo- 

graphy, is now at 20, Abingdon Villas, W.8. 
Western 2336. Country visits arranged. 

XTRA SMOKING ENJOYMENT is yours at 

very little extra cost, when your cigarette 
is Pall Mall de Luxe, fresh from the Rothman 
blending rooms. Supplied direct at 12/10d. per 
100. £3 3s. 2d. per 500, £6 6s. 1d. per 1,000, all post 
free.—Send your order and remittance to ROTH- 
MANS LTD., Folio C. L., 5, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1. 
FRE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 

TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) LTD., 1, 3 and 6, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 











FOUNTAIN PENS repaired, all makes; speedy 
service. Old pens and parts purchased.— 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 14, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
OOTWEAR REPAIRS. Good shoes last much 
longer when correctly repaired. Have your 
shoes seen to now. Post to DOWIE & MARSHALL, 
LTD. (Bootmakers Easy), 16, Garrick Street, 
London, W.C.2, and ask for estimate, 120 years’ 
reputation for craftsmanship. 
UEL AND SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 
pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 





house, removes scale from system. Sample 
2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
Cc. UNIT, Wigmore, Herefordshire. 

URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 


repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 

OOD BARGAIN. Daimler L ight 20 h.p. Saloon, 

finished in blue, with blue leather upholstery. 
One owner. Genuine mileage, 32,000. First-class 
condition throughout. First registered July 18 
1936. £525.—Write W. E. CLARK & CO., LTD., 
Station Garage, Doncaster. Tel.: 2431. 

OOD INVESTMENT. Wolseley 10 h.p. Saloon. 

Recently reconditioned and painted grey. 
One owner. First registered April 3, 1939. Very 
smart car. £325.—Write, W. E. CLARK & CO.., 
LTD., Station Garage, Doncaster. Tel. : 2431. 


OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions._HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 


OVERNESS AND “RALLI CARTS, 40-1 80 Gns. 
Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 
MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls, Paste 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
65, Conduit Street, London, | W.1. Offer by! return. 


[VISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in two weeks. Sendor call. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 


EWELLERY, GOLD and SILVERWARE are 
now commanding unprecedentedly high prices. 
ASPREY’S strongly advise owners who have any 
kind to dispose of to take advantage of the 
present demand. Now is definitely the best time 
to SELL, and you are quite safe ir sending parcels 














by registered post to ASPREY’'S, 166, New Bond 
Street, London, w.l. _ 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 


garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 


INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph, 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 


ODERN SALOON CAR required. Nominal 
mileage, preferably under 20,000.—Write C., 
HOWLETT’S FARM, Edenbridge, Kent. 


O COUPONS! New Frocks for old. 

remodelling. Ladies’ 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 
Gerrard 5178. 


URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1( 1085. 


AFE SUGGESTIONS BY CHUBB.”’ In case of 

air attack. Resistance of safes is improved 
if they are built into a wall or surrounded by a 
light concrete shell. 


TORE SMALL RESERVE OF F FLOUR.”’—This 
suggestion was made by the Food Com- 
missioner. DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes, 
etc.; carriage paid.—Dept. F., DR. MAC'S FLOUR 
CO., Kendal, Westmorland. 


HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 
GOOD clothes bought and sold.—Room 27, 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 


IMBER BUILDING used as observatory, 
extremely well constructed, with rooms and 
balcony; suitable for re-erecting as bungalow. 
Situated near Redhill, Surrey. For Sale, pur- 
chaser to dismantle and arrange for transport. 
Can be purchased for best offer over £250.—Box 993. 


ARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 

hand Merchandise, Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


EST OF ENGLAND. —Public, , please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call ll by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 5 54901. 


EST OF ENGLAND, W. J. ‘TOLLEY & & HILL 

(est. 1902), Auctioneersand Valuers, specialise 
in the careful preparation of Inventories and 
Valuations of contents of Residences for Probate 
and Insurance. — 58, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
Tel. : 20562 


Expert 
own materials made 
127, Oxford Street, W.1. 





HOTELS AND ¢ GUESTS 
BEDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 

Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management) 

Bedford 349111 (Visitors) 
(ROWBOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL. 
Telephone 496. 

In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acres Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 

CADOGAN HOTEL, _LONDON, S.W.1. 


Crow BOROUGH "SUSSEX. 





CREST HOTEL 

“‘A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped, first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All-weather tennis 


court. Lift. 
XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 


Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and c. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20 - 
daily. Tel.: 3207. _ Telegrams: **Handotel.”’ 
ONDON. GRAND HOTEL. 
SOUTHA A a ROW 


BEDROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHROOMS. 
Fully licensed. ’Phone: HOLborn 2006. 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
REDECORATED AND REFURBISHED. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Gas fires, hot water and 
telephones in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 


possible. 
7 ONDON. WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 
Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 
grams: Erminites, London. 

(NOT WITHIN BANNED AREA) 

IDHURST, SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No. Midhurst 10. 
Perensonover: NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT, 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111 
ALTON-ON-THAMES. WAYSIDE HOTEL, 
Station Avenue. Near station and buses. 
H. and c. For accommodation ’phone 129. 
ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM ‘‘CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ADY, private secretary, stenographer (exempt) 
excellent experience, requires resident 
country appointment. Bucks or Oxon.—E —Box 14 
ADY (exempt) requires executive or private 
secretarial post in London.—Box 8. 


ESIDENT AGRICULTURAL ESTATE AGENT 
desires post. Thorough experience manage- 
ment, repairs, leases and valuations —Box 1. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 
*FFICIENT LADY invited to apply for position 
with gentleman with large farm, South 
England. Qualifications required; good shorthand 
typing, simple book-keeping, riding (not expert), 
elementary knowledge agriculture, age 18-30. 
Commencing salary £5 per week with real scope 
for hard work and efficiency. Good modern 
accommodation available. Applications must 
include details of experience and photograph. 
Immediate availability not essential.—Box 16. 
OOD ALL-ROUND UNDER-GARDENER 
required immediately for Reading district. 
Wages and beautiful cottage provided. Wife 
must be willing to help part time in house.— 
Box 1149, 52, Portland Place, London, W.1. 


ORKING HEAD GARDENER required mid- 

July. Garden staff 4. Thoroughly experi- 
enced all round, fruit and glass. Preference 
given elderly active man with first class know- 
ledge of the job. Good modern cottage, electric 
light, main water. 2 miles shops. Bus 1 mile. 
Darlington 9.—Apply: SIR JOHN BLUNT, Bart., 
Headlam Hall, Gainford, near Darlington. 


EQUIRED IN AUGUST, an experienced Land 

Agent for country estate in Yorkshire.— 
Please write full particulars to N, Estate Office, 
Everingham, York. 


3176. Tele- 















Northam 300. 






































EDUCATIONAL 
IRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL in modernised 
eighteenth century mansion. Safe area, 
Modern education for all exams. Liberal diet, 
individual attention, moderate fees. —Prospectus 
from Sec., Sulby Hall School, Welford, Rugby. 
AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT”? De elop 
it profitably through personal tuition at the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only 
school under the patronage of leading newspaper 
proprietors. Training in Journalism, hort 
Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, Radio lays, 
English Literature. Each course now offered at 
REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching by corres- 
pondence.—Write for free advice and book to 
Applications Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, in 
extremely healthy and beautiful inland surro.nd- 
ings. FROEBEL Department for boys and iris 
from five upwards. Advanced courses for the wv der 
students in languages, music, the arts, d:vss- 
making, secretarial work, and in techr ‘cal 
draughtsmanship in preparation for ENGINE ''R- 
ING, ARCHITECTURE, and the SERVIcus. 
Swimming, riding, games. A few bursaries a .il- 
able for children of parents on Active Ser: ice, 
Tel.: KINGTON 8. 
Q>pFFiciaL YEAR BOOKS 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
Schools Year Book (Boys) 
By post, 13/1 
(PUBLIC) SCHOOL 
By post 9/1 
Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls 
DEANE & SONS, LTD., 31, Museum St., W (1 


GIRLS’ YEAR BOC 


ETERSTOW COURT Residential Ri ug 

Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, su 8- 
fully prepare candidates for the I. of H. Exam 1a 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age accepts 
Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., F 
and Instructor of the Institute of the Horse ie 
MRS. PRITCHARD. 





HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2d. for 
‘‘Stories that Sell To-day’’ (a special buiile- 
tin) and prospectus of world-famous cours:.-- 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W 3. 
‘QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
bridges the gap betwcen school and call-up 
with an always-useful training which is satisfy- 
ing, inspiring and thorough. Special attention 
given to languages and journalism. 67, Queen's 
Gate, S.W.7. Western 6939 and Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green, Surrev. Egham 241. 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5305-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard's Cross. Fulmer 256. 


LIVESTOCK 
UTU-SEXING Pullets, specially bred for 
laying. Blood tested. Sent on 100 hours 
approval. Illustrated pamphlet free.—RED- 
LANDS PEDIGREE FARM, South Holmwood. 
Telephone : Dorking 73314. . 
YEAUTIFULLY BRED PEDIGREE CAIRN 
PUPPIES, 3 bitches, 1 dog. Registered K.C. 
Sire outstanding winner. Ready July 30, Reason- 
able.—Box 6 


AN WE HELP YO 














U"? for Poultry, Poultry 


Houses, and Appliances?—LOWER BROS. 
OF RAYNE, near Braintree, Essex. ‘Phone: Gt. 
Leighs 230. 


PARROT FOOD, 5 pints 20/- Canary Mixture, 4 








pints 20/-. Post free——ROTUNDA FOODS, 
South Street. . Dorking. _ 
ULLETS. PULLETS. PULLETS. R. xS. 


three-months-old sexed-linked pullets. Buy 
with confidence from the farm that gives satis- 
faction._FERNLANDS P.F., Hanworth Lane, 
Chertsey. Tel. 3252. 


TRONG, — Goslings for sale, 8-16 weeks 


old, 21/- - each.—Box 7. 
TP ABLE SSOLERY Fae 7 your own. Best 
white-fleshed five-weeks-old cockerels. Easy 


to rear, needing no heat or hen. 4/6 each, carriage 
paid. Minimum six, cash with order. Live 
delivery guaranteed._STUART, Ivy Farm, Fram- 
lingham, Suffolk. 


FOR SALE —— 

ARAVAN FOR SALE, 12 ft. 6 in, 3 berth, d’p. 

lantern roof, oil cooking, sink, wardrobe, 
table, £350. H.P. terms arranged. F.0.C.— 
CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, The Broadway, London, 
N,W,2, ’Phone Gladstone 2234. : 

AND KNITTED SHETLAND GOODS, direct 

froma knitter. Jumpers, cardigans, pullc Ss, 
etc. And all kinds of children’s wear. Berets. 
Coupon free.—Apply to Box 17. 


















AMMER GUN, .410 double barrel by Higham, © 
%.-— 





Liverpool, leather case, 100 cartridges, 
DAVIS, Solcote, Beech Road, Heswall. 


OTH CURE. A WONDERFUL PREVENTA- 
TIVE. Read what  Lieut-Colonel 
Richard Trench writes:—‘‘I’ve been using your 
‘DUZKIL’ for spraying our clothes, etc. | 
excellent—I had no trouble with moth last A 
but the year before we had a lot of damag« ne 
by them. I’ve just finished the tin I got fro’ i, 
and Iam hoping you can supply me with an 
Send for pint tin, 4/- post paid. 

H. TIFFIN & SON, 37, George Street, London, 
W.1, PIONEERS OF PEST DESTRUCTION 
(Welbeck 3986); run by the family for 250 ars, 
will give expert advice on DEMOTHING, 4 uc- 





tion of BEETLES, RATS, MICE, and any ‘her 
Lady Wrightson, of Darl) “to. § 


kind of pest. 
writes:—‘‘I want to let you know ho ry 
pieased we were with the Demothing car! ut 
here by your representative. He “ ir 
satisfaction, and I am most grateful to y 





EARL NECKLACE, cultured, diamon © 
clasp, 20 ins. long, 97 pearls, insure £58. 








man's 9 ct. plain gold Cigarette Case, co ion 

as new, insured £60. Black Seal Coat, W. ing. 

full length, just remodelled, insured £160. "02 

able offers accepted.—MRS. HUGO, 1 he 
Ridgeway. Guildford. 

— 

WANTED . - 

COMPANY REQUIRES three first-class ! aEY 

Desks, mahogany, walnut.—Send fu ar- 

ticulars and address for inspection to Bo pe 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTION 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 











By Divection of H. B. Giddins, Esq. - aera a 


WILTSHIRE—BETWEEN HUNGERFORD AND SWINDON 


In the Upper Valley of the Kennet 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 


CROWOOD ESTATE, RAMSBURY, -<,132 ACRES 


In a ring fence, occupying 
one of the beautiful 
Wiltshire Vales just 
north of the ancient 
Village of Ramsbury 
and about 4% miles 
north-west of Hungerford. 
Moderate size MAINLY 
GEORGIAN HOUSE OF 
GREAT INTEREST, about 
500 ft. up and containing 
oak-panelled lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, 16 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
GARDENS and GROUNDS 
of about 25 acres. Garage 
and stabling. Modern 











dge, drainage. (House and 22 rs ee SCA 

- ; : i acres let off.) Good private bik ‘ \i 

stat : water supply (public supply = 

256, CROWOOD HOUSE on property). A STRETCH OF THE{FISHING 
a SMALL HOME FARM and FOUR OTHER FARMS (vacant possession of about 700 acres). 

for WHITTONDITCH FARM HOUSE and 6 acres (let off). 
aie Several Cottages and Accommodation Fields. About 200 acres well stocked Woodlands. 
ood. First-class Pheasant and Partridge Shooting. Trout Fishing in Kennet tributary. 

2 To be offered for SALE by AUCTION as a WHOLE or in LOTS locally shortly (unless previously sold). 
74 Solicitors : Messrs. Phelps & Lawrence, Ramsbury, Marlborough, Wilts. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
son- 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars and Plan (in preparation) ls. per copy. 

ltry a a : = - 
LOS. 

an SOUTH-WEST SUSSEX 
aa Occupying a glorious position with lovely views over open country to the Downs, the RESIDENCE was re-built and 
)DS, completely modernised at great cost by the present owner some years ago. 
—- It is of brick construction, partly weather-tiled with ‘tiled rcof, and contains ‘entrance and lounge halls, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
Buy dressing room, 4 bathrooms. Practically adjoining is a cottage for servants containing 3 bedrooms, sitting room and bathroom. 
atIs- Central heating. Company’s electric light and power. Telephone. Excellent water supply. Septic tank drainage. 
— Garage for 4 cars. Large barn with stalls and loose boxes, Farm buildings. 
=r Another cottage containing bedroom, sitting room, kitchen with bath. 
, THE GARDEN is attractively planned in an old-world style, formal and pleasure grounds, vegetable gardens, 3 paddocks and 
Best meadowland. About 42 acres are ploughed up. The whole property extending to 
on About 62 ACRES TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
— Hunting, Yachting, Golf and Racing. 
hail Further particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,910) 





d'p. 


WALES—15 MILES FROM ABERYSTWYTH 


sii Between the Cambrian Mountains and Cardigan Bay, amid magnificent mountain scenery. 
vers, THE IMPORTANT FREEHOLD ESTATE OF 
sa HAFOD, about 3,400 ACRES 


The imposing Mansion is 
of very substantial construc- 
tion and commands views of 
superb beauty. It contains 
2 halls, 5 reception rooms, 
26 bedrooms and ample 
in offices. 


The FAMOUS |DEVIL’S 
BRIDGE HOTEL (let 
on lease till 1969), with 
access to the wonderful 
MYNACH FALLS. 


Farms, Small jHoldings, 
numerous Cottages. Accom- 
modation Land and large 
areas of Mature Woodland. 


abd Electricity from new 
her W 50 h.p. turbine unit. 


Stabling and garage 


To be offered for SALE 
~ as by AUCTION in numer- 
ion | ous LOTS at ABERYST- 
ing, IOME FARM. Finely 


WYTH at an early date. 
wooded Grounds. 





Solicitors: Messrs. J. R. Jacob & Pugsley, Abergavenny. 


ry § Auctioneers: Messrs. RENNIE, TAYLOR & TILL, Monmouth, Usk and Newport. Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
. 0, Hanover Square, London, W.1, and 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury. Particulars (in preparation) 1s. per copy. 








favieis 371 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


Galleries, Wesdo, Lendon 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. - _ Mavram ss16;7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL 








By Direction of Major J. W. Ingham. WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


Wetherby 5 miles. Tadcaster 3 miles. York 9% miles. Leeds 17 miles. 
THE DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 


WIGHILL PARK 
INCLUDING THE IMPOSING HOUSE BUILT ON THE SITE OF THE OLD MANOR AND STANDING IN A NOBLE PARK. 

The accommod: ition comprises : Oak-panelled dining room, drawing room, library, billiard room, gun room and usual offices, good kitchens and domestic accommodation, 10 principal 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ rooms, all arranged on two floors. Modern conveniences including hardwood polished floors, central heating, main electricity, 
h. & ce. water in bedrooms, modern bathrooms, etc. Attractive garden,-several cottages, stables and garages 
THE PARK LAND AND HOME FARM WITH ITS “OWN HOUSE AND BUILDINGS 
THE VALUABLE WOODLANDS AND THE ADJOINING PROPERTY 
AN ATTRACTIVE 12th-CENTURY HOUSE, BUILDINGS AND LAND 
KNOWN AS 
SYNINGTHWAITE FARM 
The whole extending to 427 ACRES 
and producing a gross actual and estimated income 
£1,293 19s. per annum. 

To be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION, first as a WHOLE and if not so sold then in SEVEN SEPARATE LOTS, namely : 

LOT 1.—WIGHILL HOUSE, WOODLANDS, and HOME FARM, 174 ACRES. LOT 2. SYNINGTHWAITE FARM, 

250 ACRES, and 5 DETACHED COTTAGES (4 with SERVICE TENANCIES), by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 
at the LAW SOCIETY INSTITUTE, ALBION PLACE, LEEDS, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 19, 1944, at 3 p.m. 


Catalogues (price 1s.) of: Solicitors: Messrs. Stewart Chalker & Mosby, 67, Westgate, Wakefield (Tel. 2913). Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON Stops & STaFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 
(Tel. 31269); also at London, Northampton, Yeovil, Cirencester, Dublin, ete. 


PERTHSHIRE 


Blairgowrie 12 miles. Coupar Angus 16 miles. Perth 29 miles. Dundee 30 miles. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE BLACKWATER 
Between the Spittal of Glenshee and the Bridge of Cally. 


THE DELIGHTFUL SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF DRUMFORK 


Jucluding DRUMFORK HOUSE, a singularly sunny and attractive property, tastefully decorated and in perfect condition, with every modern convenience, hardwood floors, electric 
light, central heating, sunken baths, built-in suction cleaning pipes, etc. Panelled lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, smoke-room, library, billiard room, modern kitchens, 6 principal 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, and 5 servants’ bedrooms. 

3 COTTAGES, EXCELLENT KENNELS, GARAGES, STABLES, SAW-MILL AND HOME FARM BUILDINGS. 

All protected by belts of matured timber and standing in lovely flower gardens famous for their rockeries, grottoes, terraced lawns, fountain pools, shrubs and beautiful home loch. 
A PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN, HOME FARM AND POLICIES and the 


SHEEP FARM OF BLACK HALL 
IN ALL ABOUT 
1,245 ACRES 
ogether with the shooting rights and 11, miles of the east bank of the Blackwater, as well as the excellent fishing in the private lochs. 
(THE PURCHASER WILL BE GIVEN THE OPTION TO BUY CERTAIN VALUABLE CARPETINGS AND FURNISHINGS AT VALUATION.) 
Will be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF at the STATION HOTEL, PERTH, 
on FRIDAY, JULY 21, 1944, at 3 p.m. (unless sold previously by private treaty). 


Solicitors : Messrs. lliffe, Sweet & Co., 2, Bedford Row, London, W.C. (Tel. Chancery 8855); Messrs. Tait & Crichton. 41, Northumberland Street, Edinburgh (Tel. 30192). 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds (Tel. $1269); also at London, Northampton, Cirencester, Yeovil, Dublin, etc. 


By direction of the Hon. W. W. Astor, M.P., and the Hon. F. D. L. Astor. 


KENT, ROMNEY MARSH 


Ashford 10 miles. Dymchurch 4 miles. New Romney & miles. Hythe 6 miles. Folkestone 10 miles. Smeeth Station 5 miles. 


THE HIGHLY IMPORTANT FREEHOLD FARMS 
AND 

RICH MARSH GRAZING AND ARABLE LAND 

Situate in the Parishes of BILSINGTON, BONNINGTON, ALDINGTON, HURST, EASTBRIDGE, HOPE-ALL-SAINTS and ST. MARY-IN-THE-MARSH. 
and extending in all to about 
987 ACRES 
of which the greater portion will be offered with VACANT POSSESSION on completion. 
For SALE by AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) at the SARACEN’S HEAD HOTEL, ASHFORD, on TUESDAY, 
JULY 11, 1944, at 2.30 p.m. 


Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale (price 1s.) of the Auctioneers: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/ (7). Also at Northampten, 
Leeds, Cirencester and Yeovil. Solicitors: Messrs. Janson Cobb Pearson & Co., 22, College Hill, London, E.C.4 (Tel.: City 264% 











Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines 
48, CURZON STREET, _MAYEAIR, LONDON, W.! 


‘BUCKINGHAMSHIRE SURREY HILLS—620 FEET UP 


On the Oxfordshire borders. Excellent train services. 








AN ANCIENT AND HISTORIC ‘GATE HOUSE 
of moderate size converted into and forming a COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE with 
all modern conveniences. 





7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 fine reception rooms, and 2 retiring rooms. Usual domestic Ali i i 

offices on the ground floor. Electricity for lighting and power from company’s main. . 

Attractive pleasure gardens with lawns, flower beds and timber trees. Well-stocked | z A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE , ‘ 

kitchen garden partly walled, many fruit trees in full bearing. Hard tennis court. 10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception and billiards rooms. MAIN 
GARDENER'S COTTAGE. 3 GREENHOUSES. LARGE GARAGE. SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. STABLING. GARAGE. FARMERY. 


ABOUT 3 ACRES IN ALL 


A wide ornamental moat on three sides forms the boundary. Lease about 6 years at 2 COTTAGES, PLEASURE GROUNDS, ETC., OF 


nominal rent for disposal. Early possession. Personally inspected. 6 ACRES 
Some of the suitable furnishings might be sold at valuation. 
Photographs and plan may be seen at the offices of the Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH FREEHOLD FOR SALE, PRICE £5,500 


AND Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Agents : WINKWORTH & Co. 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 
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IN A PRETTY NORFOLK “VILLAGE 
Standing on highjground with open views up to 20 miles over unspoiled 
country. About 3 miles from the coast. 
FOR SALE 
A beautifully situated andJATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE of brick and flint with tiled 
roof, standing in its own grounds. Entrance hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 
12 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Electricity. Double garage. | Stabling. 
Charming gardens with lawns, sunk rock garden, lime avenue, productive kitchen 
garden, greenhouse, etc., and 2 arable fields (let). 
About 15 ACRES 
Vacant possession of the house and grounds. 
Agents : Messrs.  KNIGH T, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (40,899) 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE | SUFFOLK COAST 
4 miles Main Line Station. ¥ mile Village. Within easy distance of Ipswich. 
A COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE, part Tudor, built of red brick with tiled roof. A VALUABLE MARSHLAND AND ARABLE FARM OF 356 ACRES 
Pleasant position with south and west aspect on gravel sub-soil. Lounge hall, ‘ x ‘ 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. with long frontage to a navigable river. 
XVIIth-century MANOR HOUSE with lounge, 3 reception rooms, 7 bed and 
Main electric light. Modern drainage. Telephone. dressing rooms, bathroom, ete. Main electricity. Model farm buildings. Private 
wharf. 4 cottages. 
- d " i " 
CoE Se Sa Tg. Geen The whole property is in excellent order. 
CHARMING OLD GARDENS include tennis, croquet and other lawns, flower beds The acthimot ail a : F ans eer - . . 
: eee aay = S z > ght mixed nature and suitable for Dairying or Market Gardening. 
and borders, kitchen garden. Orchard, paddock, ¢tc., The farm carries a pedigree herd of Suffolk horses and Shorthorn cattle. 
About 4 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. Excellent Yachting facilities. Capital shooting. 
Ageuts : Messrs. RNIGHT, FRANK é RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Bquage, W.1. (27, 020) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover ena, W.1. (36,553) 
UNDER 30 MILES SOUTH- WEST OF LONDON 
Adjacent to two Golf Courses. 
A WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE built of brick, rough-cast, with 
tiled roof and occupying a pleasant rural position on dry sandy soil well back from 
the road. Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
Companies’ electric light and water. Garages with man’s room. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS ornamented by fine specimen trees with spreading 
lawns, grass orchard, herbaceous borders, rhododendrons, kitchen garden. 
About 2%, ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,327) ; 
Mavial gee eee cg $$$ —____— YER 7a a * ‘Telegrams : 
ne Bev 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London 
N Telegrams: 
pe oe ‘‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
eadin comia ‘alain 
. (Established 1882) ate SH 
4, ALBANY COU RT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT By direction of John Dugdale, Esq., M.P. 
THAT WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND fAGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
KNOWN AS 
bob 
“ SEZINCOTE,’’ MORETON-IN-MARSH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
oo COMPRISING 
A STATELY MANSION seated in a grandly timbered Park, and surrounded by some of the most beautiful gardens in England. 
HUNTING STABLING, SQUASH COURT, LODGES AND PREMISES OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS. 
THE AGRICULTURAL PORTION comprises : 
11 CAPITAL DAIRY AND STOCK FARMS WITH FIRST-CLASS RESIDENCES 
AND BUILDINGS, SMALLHOLDINGS, A NUMBER OF WELL-BUILT 
COTTAGES AND SMALL RESIDENCES. 
THE ESTATE IS FINELY TIMBERED AND AFFORDS FIRST-RATE 
SHOOTING, WHILST HUNTING CAN BE OBTAINED WITH SEVERAL 
WELL-KNOWN PACKS. 
THE WHOLE CONTAINS ABOUT 
2,500 ACRES 
LYING IN A RING FENCE, AND PRODUCING A RENT ROLL OF 
£3,300 Per Annum 
The above BEAUTIFUL PROPERTY will be SOLD by 
AUCTION at a date shortly to be announced, unless previously 
Sold by Private Treaty, by Messrs. NICHOLAS. 
Sale particulars are in course of preparation, and when ready, may be obtained of the Solicitors : Messrs. SOUTHERN, RITCHIE & SOUTHERN, Midland Bank Chambers, 
Burnley, Lancs ; or the Auctioneers, at their Offices, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 ; and at Reading. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


(Regent 8222, 15 lines) 


Telegrams: ‘‘Selaniet, Picey, London” 








Magnificent position 800 ft. up, with a lovely vie 


SURREY HILLS 


w. 1 mile of Station and under 20 miles of London. 


CHOICE PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE 


SUPERBLY 
LABOU 
7 bedrooms, 


Main 
GARAGES. 
EXQUISIT 


S.W.1. 














Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


KENT | 


High up about 2 miles from Maidstone 
FOR SALE, PICTURESQUE OLD FARM HOUSE 


Dining room, large drawing 
room, 5 bedrooms (fitted 
basins), bathroom, 

2 spacious attic bedrooms. 
Electric light and power. 


Company’s water. Garage. 
Lovely grounds, bathing 
pool, hard tennis court, 
orchard, etc. 
PRICE 
FREEHOLD = £4,500 


POST-WAR POSSESSION 


Tel.: Regent 8222. 


reception rooms. 


2 PADDOCKS 


In all about 

7 ACRES 
Highly recommended by the Sole 
Agents: Messrs. FRIEND and 


NIGHTINGALL, 
Westerham (Tel.: 
and HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
6, Arlington Si 


| CHARMING SMALL RIVERSIDE COTTAGE 


Staines and Wraysbury 


FITTED 
R-SAVING 


4 bathrooms, 4 
Central heating. 


services. 
2 COTTAGES. 
E GROUNDS. 


AND 


Market Square, 
Westerham 180), 


treet, St. James’s, 
(REG, 8222.) 











Between 


Easy reach of bus services, shops, etc. 


GABLED RESIDENCE 


with Hall, lounge 26ft. by 
15ft., panelled dining room, 
sun parlour, 4 bedrooms, 
tiled bathroom, modern 
kitchen. 
Garage. Boathouse. 
Main electricity and power. 
Water pumped electrically. 


Modern drainage. Central 
heating. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN 


WITH LONG FRONTAGE 
TO THE RIVER 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
£2 


,800 
OR WITH’ FUR- 
NISHINGS £3,500 
Particulars from : se OE 





& SONS, LTD., 
REG. 8222.) 


11, miles of station. 


6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
O1-65,748, 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


WIMBLEDON COMMON, §S.W.1 


9. (WIM. 0081.) 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


(243.) 











- AUCTIONS 


SOUTH NORFOLK—KIRSTEAD 
8 miles from Norwich. 

Sale of a most attractive SMALL REsI- 
DENTIAL ESTATE with excellent sporting 
amenities, known as LANGHALE, KIR- 
STEAD, comprising the well-built, 
convenient-sized residence, LANGHALE 
OUSE, with 3 good reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, bath, etc.; domestic offices; 
stabling and garages; delightful gardens and 
grounds embracing many interesting features; 





beautiful and well timbered park;  well- 
equipped and extensive Farm Premises in 
2 sets; Cottages; and fine corn-growing 


arable, pasture and park lands and planta- 
tions, the whole in a ring fence and embracing 
a total area of 340 ACRES, which 
THOS. WM. GAZE & SON 
will SELL by AUCTION at THE ROYAL 
HOTEL, NORWICH, on SATURDAY, 
JULY 8, 1944, at 12 noon, by direction of 
the owner, Captain C. Palmer Kerrison 
ALL WITH POSSESSION AT 
MICHAELMAS NEXT. 
Particulars, Conditions of Sale and Plans from 
THOS. WM. GAZE & SON, Crown Street, Diss, 
Norfolk; or from the Vendor’s Solicitors, 
Messrs. Cadge & Gilbert, Loddon, Norwich. 





SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS 
Compact Freehold Estate, 490 ACRES 
(24 woodland) in ring fence, 24,000 ft. fron- 
tages Parish Roads. Co.s’ electricity and 
water. Charming small Tudor Residence. 
Early occupation. Oak beams, ingle fires. On 
2 floors: 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 w.c.s, lounge 20 ft. by 17 ft., dining- 
room, garden room, cloakroom, kitchen, etc. 
Garage (two cars), 2 living-rooms, 4 loose boxes. 
11% acres pasture. Remainder of estate 
investment or prospective occupation. 4 farms, 


good houses, cottages, buildings, modern 
cowstalls. Let low rents £870 p.a. Large 
tields (suit private post-war flying). £200 per 


acre for parts refused, te avoid building. 
AUCTION or PRIVATE TREATY in ONE 
LOT if QUICK SALE. 
Auctioneers : 

MARTEN & CARNABY, F.A.lI., 

23, Church Street, Reigate (Tel. 3361). 


TO LET 


DEVON. SOUTH. Bungalow to be let 

furnished for one year from August 1. 
3 bed (h. & c.), 1 sitting, bath, 2 w.c.s. Main 
electricity. Cooker. Garden. 4 guineas per 
week.—GEORGE TROLLOPE & SON, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (B 9136) 








CLASSIFIED 


(1/6 per line. 


PROPERTIES 


Min. 8 lines.) 





FOR SALE 

RERKS. 1 hour Paddington, 500 ft. high. 
For sale, Small Estate, 60 acres, delightful 

house south aspect. 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Farm buildings, stabling for 3. 3 excellent 








cottages. Co.’s water, electric light. Price 
£16,000.—OWNER, Box 11 
UMBERLAND. West coast town. Free- 


hold Private Hotel. Well-designed im- 
posing frontage to main street, on site 103 ft. 


by 88 ft. Owner-occupied for 30 years. 
5 reception rooms, 30 bedrooms (21 h. & c. 
basins). Furniture at valuation. Immediate 


possession.—Box 1 
SUFFOLK. Easy reach Aldeburgh with its 
famous golf course and yachting. Gentle- 
man’s Modern Residence, unusually welk 
appointed, 4 fine reception rooms, 8 be drooms, 
3 bathrooms, central heating, main e.1., easily 
kept grounds, fine views, good outbuildings. 
Farm with house and 2 cottages at present 
let off. 130 acres in all. Freehold £12,000.— 
Sole Agents: Woopcock & SON, Ipswich. 
SURREY, CHIPSTEAD. High ground. 
Delightful little house, 4 bed, 2 reception. 
Central heating. All services. Garage. Half 
an acre. Freehold £3,500. Vacant July.— 
DICKINS, 4, George Street, Croydon. 











URREY. Near Sunningdale. Modern 
Residence, in perfect order throughout, 
on ’bus route but entirely secluded. Lounge 


hall, cloakroom, 3 large reception, 2 large 
bedrooms communicating bathrooms, 2 witi 
basins, 2 communicating, and third bathroom. 
Maids’ rooms and boxroom. Excellent offices 
including service lift. Usual services. Lodge, 
2 cottages, garage (4 cars), stabling. Concrete 
greenhouse, 15 acres including woodland, 
rar wt walled kitehen garden, tennis court, 
etc. Freehold £14,000. No agents. Possession 
after the war.—Box 4. 
SUSSEX (MID). Valuable Freehold Estate 
of about 200 acres, including home farm 
(let off), well-built mansion, 11 principal 
bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, 9 cottages, 
for sale.—Apply Sole Agents: Messrs. T. 
BANNISTER & CO., Market Place, Haywards 
Heath. (Tel. 607). 
SUSSEX (MI (MID). Valuable Freehold Estate 
with attractive well-built Residence. 
6 principal bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
5 cottages, small homestead, in all about 
58 acres for sale with possession. —Apply Sole 
Agents: Messrs. T. BANNISTER & CO., Market. 
Place, Haywards Heath (Tel. 607). 
SUSSEX (WEST), between Henfield and 
Brighton (restricted area). Delightful 
small Modern Tudor-style Residence, with 
excellent views. 2 reception, 3 beds, bath. 
Garage annex with 3 beds and sitting-room. 
Exceptionally charming garden. Immediate 
possession. £4,000.—. 5 -* RACKHAM AND 
SMITH, Estate Agents, enfield, Sussex. 











FOR SALE 


ESsex. Yachtsman’s ideal. Fertile Island 
Farm for sale 856 acres. Good proportion 
very rich pasture, rest fertile arable. Comfort- 
able house, cottages, farm buildings. Bargain 








price, freehold, only £16 an acre. Details: 
Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 
SSEX. Delightful unspoilt country. 
35 miles London. Gentleman’s small 


Farming Estate. 117 acres, with 2 streams, 
charming house, 3 reception, 7 bed, bath 
(h. & c.), excellent water. Electric light. 
Good farm buildings, 5 cottages. A really 
delightful home. Possession next spring, or 
might be arranged earlier. Freehold, £5,500. 
Sole Agents: Woopcock & SON, Ipswich. 


NORFOLK BORDER (fine views over 
Waveney Valley, Diss 2% miles). 
Unusually well modernised Country Kesidence, 
facing south, in delightful situation, with 
nearly 20 acres. 3 reception, 5-7 bedrooms 
(4 with fixed basins, built-in cupboards, and 
one with bathroom en suite), 2 first-class bath- 
rooms. Electricity, central heat, radiators 
throughout, ample water supply. Excellent 
outbuildings. Moderate-sized garden; remain- 
der of land let off. All in excellent condition, 
ready for occupation. Unrestricted area. 
Freehold, £3,750. Full details: Woopcock 
AND Son, Ipswich. 


WANTED 








WANTED 


HY EREFORD-WORCS-SALOP or GLOS 
or adjacent counties. Lady H. H. 
anxious buy Country House of character with 
up to 100 acres. Up to £12,000. Large rooms 
essential. Possession before winter if possible. 
write c/o CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & HARRI- 

SON, Land Agents, Se uty 
WANTED 


E CO 
H HALF COUNTRY HOUSE 
Advertiser wishes to rent, for two or three 
years, part (unfurnished) of house, within 
convenient daily travelling distance of London 
(West End) odern conveniences, 3 or 4 
bedrooms, t , garage.—Box 708. 
Home COUNTIES. Small Cottage 
wanted, suitable artist. Preferably 
modernised, with bath and sanitation, al- 
though not essential. Within daily reach 
London. Must have several acres of pasture, 
and geome woodland liked. High price will be 
paid for suitable property with immediate 
possession. Details to Box 955. 
AIDSTONE (within 10-mile radius), 
Kent or Sussex (excluding coast). 
Urgentlyjwanted by R.A.F. officer’s wife with 
2 children, to Rent Unfurnished Detached 
House. 4 bedrooms, small garden.—Box 4. 
OUTH-WEST. W. J. TOLLEY & HILL 
(estd. 1902), Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 58, Baldwin Street, Bristol, urgently 
require Country Houses, Farms, Agricultural 
Estates. Owners desirous of letting and sel 
are invited to forward particulars. Tel. 2051 2, 








ee og 




















OUNTRY. Residential Estate or Farm 

required of about 200 acres’ within 

70 miles north, north-west, west of London. 

Purchase or rent with option to purchase. 

Condition immaterial providing estate lends 

itself to repair and modernisation, for which 
ample resources available.--BOX 995. 


DEVON, CORNWALL, DORSET, SOMER- 

SET. Wanted to buy, Gentleman’s Farm, 
about 200 acres, preferably mostly pasture. 
Buildings must be in good repair, arable must 
be rich loam, pasture good grazing. No poor 
land entertained. Must be capable of paying 
well if properly farmed. Stream liked. 
Residence (not farm-house) 6-8 bedrooms, 
2 or more bathrooms, 3-4 reception, electricity, 
*phone, main water, central heating essential. 
Possession end 1944, or would buy where 
residence is requisitioned if really good. 
Substantial — available.—Reply in 
confidence to Box 1 


HANTS, SUSSEX, or on the hills round 

Marlow. Major i. requires to purchase 
a Residence (Georgian preferred) with about 
8 bed, 2-3 baths, usual reception. Modern 
conveniences. Cottage (essential) and land 
up to about 20 acres.—Please write with 
details to Box 12. 











SURREY, SUSSEX or KENT. Small 
Modern or Georgian House of 6 to 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 or more bathrooms, all conveniences. 
together with model farmery and 50 to 100 
acres, Would entertain buying as a going 
concern, lock, stock and barrel. Owners, 
Solicitors or Agents please send details to 
CAPTAIN P., c/o HARRODS, LTD., 62-‘4, 
Brompton Road, S8.W.1. No commis: on 
required. _ 
SURREY (WEST) or BUCKS, 25 to 30 1 0s 
London, within easy reach of Stati) 
Wanted, Comfortable House or Nice Fa 
house, comprising 5 to 6 bedrooms, 3 rece} 
rooms, bath, and modern sanitation. 5 t 
acres, with outbuildings. Not excee 
£5,000. Early possession. Genuine buye 
Box 9. 
WESTERN COUNTIES. Would Es! 
Owner sell with post-war possessi 
Required : a medium-sized house of chara: 
(8-12 bedrooms) and about 600-1,200 a 
Up to £35,000 available. For further det 
of this serious enquiry apply: CHAMI 
LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Land Agi 
Shrewsbury. 
50 MILES RADIUS OF LOND¢ 
Wanted, House or Flat, furnished or un 
nished.—Box 975 
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OSBORN & MERCER 





28b, ALBEMARLE 8ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBBRS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





HERTS | 


A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
with 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Central heating throughout. - 


The gardens are delightfully disposed yet inexpensive 
to maintain and include rose garden, pergolas, herbaceous 
borders, well-stocked fruit and vegetable garden. In all 


ABOUT 1} ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2302) 


Main services. 





EAST SUSSEX 
Beautifully situate some 400 feet up, commanding panoramic 
views of the Downs and Sea. 
LOVELY OLD ELIZABETHAN HOUSE Brought 
to Modern Standards of Comfort and Luxury 

4 reception, 11 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. 

Main electricity. Central heating. First-class | 
water supply. 

Cottage. Garage for 6 cars. 
Delightful well maintained gardens, including kitchen 
garden, soft fruit, fully stocked orchards, En Tout Cas 

Tennis Court, Magnificent Swimming Pool. 
Pasture and Arable. Tn all 
ARLY 28 ACRES 
More Land Available if required 
PRICE FREEHOLD £11,000 
Would be Sold Fully Furnished 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


FAVOURITE WEYBRIDGE DISTRICT 
About 300 ft. above sea level, surrounded by lovely beech | Within a few minutes’ walk of Oatlands Park, near to a bus 
woods. route and within convenient reach of the station. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 


| OCCUPYING A SPLENDID POSITION OBTAINING 
THE MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF SUN 





Hall, 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES 
GARAGE 


Charming well laid out garden in splendid order and 
extending to ABOUT 1 ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 
(17,475) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


HANTS (near Winchester) 


Occupying a magnificent position commanding glorious views 
to the South and South-East 


A DELIGHTFUL SMALL ESTATE WITH A 
SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Fine lounge (40 ft. by 21 ft.), 3 other reception rooms, 
11 bedrooms (all fitted basins), 4 baths. 
Co.’s electricity, gas and water. Central heating. 
Farm Buildings, Lodge, 2 Cottages. Garages. 


Pretty pleasure gardens, hard tennis court, partly walled 
kitchen garden, parklands, woodland, farmland, etc., in all 


ABOUT 215 ACRES 
Note.—The Lodge, park and land are let. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. as above. Gs, 479) 





LOVELY PART OF DEVONSHIRE 
700 ft. up, in a glorious position on the borders of Dartmoor, 
close to a picturesque old village. 


SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED TUDOR STYLE 
| HOUSE DESIGNED BY AN EMINENT ARCHITECT 


Hall, 5 reception rooms, 15 bedrooms, 5 baths. 











Main electricity. Central heating. First-class water 
| supply. Lodge. Cottages. Stabling. Farm 
Buildings. 


Beautiful well-wooded gardens, excellent pasture, arable 
and woodland, in all ABOUT 300 ACRES. 


2 miles of Fishing in River Teign. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


(17,481) (17,121) 














5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Gresvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





DEVON 


EASILY RUN RESIDENCE WITH 26 OR UP TO 630 ACRES 
SUITABLE FOR FARMING A PEDIGREE HERD 
Hunting with Fox and Stag Hounds. Shooting. Salmon and Trout Fishing in the district. 


A MODERNISED HOUSE replanned to save labour and facing south within one 
mile of a village. 650 feet above sea level. 


3 reception rooms. 6 bedrooms (four with h. & c.). 3 bathrooms. Central heating. 
Electric light. 


UNPRETENTIOUS GROUNDS PROVIDING SCOPE FOR A GARDEN LOVER. 
Range of buildings with garages, Excellent farms watered by three streams. 
630 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
SMALL OR LARGE AREA. 


Further particulars from the Agents : CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,189) 


BUCKS 


Near Bourne End and High Wycombe. Adjoining an old-world village and only 30 miles 
from London. 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY MANSION 
RESTORED AND MODERNISED 


Spacious hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 principal bedrooms, and additional secondary 
bedrooms, with separate staircases, 3 bathrooms. Companies’ electricity, water and gas. 
Central heating. Commodious brick and tiled stabling. Garages. Farmhouse and 
5 cottages. 
CHARMING PLEASURE GROUNDS of about 6 ACRES with beautiful forest trees 
and choice shrubs. Extensive and fertile kitchen garden walled on three sides and 
well stocked. Greenhouses and outbuildings. 


FINELY TIMBERED PARK W = TWO CARRIAGE DRIVES, ONE TO THE 











3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


—_ RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 





SUSSEX. 


High up on a plateau with fine views to the south. One hour 
from town. 


FASCINATING PERIOD HOUSE 
ENTIRELY RENOVATED AND MODERNISED 
EVERY LABOUR SAVING COMFORT INSTALLED 


4 reception rooms, 10 principal bed and dressing rooms, 


5 bathrooms, 5 secondary bedrooms. Electric light. Main 
water. Central heating. 


STABLING. GARAGE. 4 COTTAGES. 
LOVELY MATURED GROUNDS 


Hard tennis court. Walled kitchen garden. Beautiful wood- 
Jand, intersected by a stream. PASTURE. In all about 


65 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
EARLY POSSESSION. 
Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


VILLAGE. 
135 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE AND GROUNDS AFTER THE WAR 

Further particulars from the Owner’s Agents: 

CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (13,917) 
Grosvenor 
1032-33 





SECLUDED AND BEAUTIFUL SITUATION AMIDST UNSPOILT COUNTRY 

















| [RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Sane: “‘Cornishmen, London.” 





£3,500 FOR TEN YEARS’ LEASE AT £210 P.A. 


including Live and Dead Stock, Tenant’s Fixtures and Fittings, etc. 
SURREY-SUSSEX border, mile station (40 minutes London). LOVELY TUDOR 
RESIDENCE with Horsham stone roof, restored and modernised. Lounge hall, 
reception, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms (4 with fitted basins h. & c.). All main services. 
lelephone. Garage. Stables. Model farmery. Charming gardens. Kitchen 
varden, orchard. Market garden and paddock. 17% ACRES. AS A GOING 
ONCERN.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (17,617) 


£10,000. VERY EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 7 or 13 ACRES 


NORTH HERTS, 43 miles London, 2 miles ‘station (bus service). CHARMING 
MODERN CHARACTER H HOUSE, in excellent order, well fitted and with 

\| conveniences. Hall, 3-4 reception, 4 bathrooms, 6 ae. Main water and 
ectricity, Central heating. Telephone. Double garage. Cottages optional. 
iexpensive gardens, kitchen garden and orchards. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 

TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,492) 

















(Est. over a century) 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, CHELTENHAM 
’Grams: ‘“‘Gillings, Cheltenham” Tel.: 2129. 
COTSWOLD COUNTRY 
TO BE SOLD 
With Possession after the War 


Cheltenham 2% miles. 450 ft. above 
sea level. 





CHARMING 
STONE AND STONE-TILED 
MANOR HOUSE 

in park-like grounds, 4 reception 
rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. All modern con- 
veniences, 2 stone-built cottages. 
Stabling for 6. Garages for 3. All 
main services. Lovely x world 
grounds, in all 44% ACRES. 

Youna & GILLING, as ae. 
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=m  GHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS —enee— 


68, Victoria St., 
(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, 8.W.1 


25, MOUNT t ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 





IN DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD VILLAGE ON THE SEVERN 500 YEARS OLD HOUSE NEAR WOKING 
12 miles from Gloucester. 1 mile from station, near Westhill Golf Course 
N ATTRACTIVE 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 

A ROUGHCAST AND 3 reception rooms. 
TILED RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY, containing 8 FULL OF OLD OAK BEAMS 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 | AND ORIGINAL FLOORS 
reception rooms. Main ser- 
vices, with attractively laid Main services. Modern drainage. 
out gardens, lawns, flower beds, 
kitchen gardens 3, With fruit GARDEN. 
trees. In all 1% ACRES. 121," ACRES MEADOWLAND. 
Le ae one FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
‘OMPLE N OF THE i 

PURCHASE £7,000 with 12 ACRES 

Another 34 Acres could be 

PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD pal. e 
Further particulars from the Further details from the Owner’s 
Owner’s Agents: GEORGE Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE 
TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount | AND SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
Street, W.1. (C.7279) 1 (C.1797) 











F. L. MERCER & CO. resent 200 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 





BABY REACH GT,ALBANS =| BEnarecr aupesccuves susronic mano, | LITTLE SHOW PLACE, TAVISTOCK, 
JUST AVAILABLE P PRE-TUDOR. Lounge, 2 reception, 7 bedrooms, DEVON. JUST AVAILABLE 


EAUTIFUL TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE, im- | 5}, a ‘ ; : | BEAUTIFUL COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE. 
B maculate condition; 3 reception, 7 bedrooms (all fitted ——. et pe ao wow | B 3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 2-car_ garage. 
wash basins), 3 bathrooms; garage; cottage; exquisite House, 40 Piccadilly, Wi. (Entrance in’ Sackville | Delightful gardens. Paddock. 41, ACRES. FREEHOLD, 
gardens, orchards and wood. 4%, ACRES. FREEHOLD Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. ase tia £5,300.—F. L. Mercer & CO., Sackville House, 40, 
£8,500 with possession.—F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville oe | Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.)  Tel.: 
House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in’ Sackville | LOVELY OLD PERIOD HOUSE IN KENT Regent 2481. 

Street. ii Tel.: Regent 2481. BEAUTIFUL RURAL COUNTRY, yet under 20 miles Sage ar 


nt Lk London (3 large tion, 7 bed $s, 2 bath s). ETWEEN REIGATE “AND HORLEY 
EXORS. BARGAIN. All a oe Frey eg Cott: nn go hep ees) - 


’ , | GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE. 

TWIXT HASLEMERE AND FARNHAM gardens, orchards, and 7 ACRES. FREEHOL LD £5,500. Sig poet 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main services. 

Overlooking famous Blackdown Hills. Lovliest spot in West | —F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, | 3 car garage. '6-roomed bungalow. Splendid buildings 
urrey. Panoramic views 35 miles. W.1.  Tel.: Begent 2481. 


lh Delightful gardens renowned for their beauty, parkli e 

BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN-STYLE RESIDENCE | Rare opportunity. N. Surrey Downs paddocks. Nearly 40 ACRES. FREEHOLD, £9,500.— 
i k ggecee my size with ym oogniaa = —— JUST AVAILABLE. 30 minutes London. F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piceadilly, "1. 
heating, main services. Pretty cottage. Garage. Amn EAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE. Immaculate con- (Entrance in Sackville Street. ) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
oe FOR SALE AT HALF COST.—Sole Agents : B dition (2 reception, 5 bedrooms, wer Te: ee " 
F. L. MERCER & a Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Lovely gardens. 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD, £4,000. F. L. “OPPORTUNITY ‘Y NOT TO BE MISSED 
(iintranee in Sackville Street.) Tel.:’Regent 2451.’ MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 10, Piccadilly, W.1. | MAIDENHEAD 
EASY REACH OF HAYWARDS HEATH | (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. _|_ with charming gardens of 2 ACRES sloping to river. 
CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE. 3 reception, 6-7 | Somerset, near Wells. Rare opportunity | PINE MODERN RESIDENCE. Lounge 35 ft. long, 

bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. Garage. | PERIOD COTTAGE. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms (fitted panelled dining room, 5-6 bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 bath- 




















Cottage. Beautiful gardens and paddecks. 9 ACRES. | basins) bathroom. Main services. Garage. Pretty | rooms. Central heating. Main services. 5-roomed cottage. 
Tempting price.—F. L. MeRcER & Co. Sackville House, | gardens. 1% ACRES. FREEHOLD, £3,300.—F. L. | 2 garages. FREEHOLD, £4,950.—F. L. MERCER & (o., 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) MERCER & CO. Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sack- 
Tel.: Regent 2481. ! (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. ville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 











BERRY BROS. & BAGSHAW 


= a —s a KETTERING 
By direction of H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester. K.G. N ORTHAM PTO NS HIRI | RE 


Between Kettering and Peterborough, near Oundle. 


THE GREATER PORTION OF THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY 
KNOWN AS 
‘THE BARNWELL MANOR _ ESTATE 
extending to about 2,100 Acres 
and comprising: 6 well equipped holdings, mostly 
with main water and electric light, viz.: 
Castie Farm, 348 Acres; Armstcn Hall Farm, 337 
Acres ; Friars Close Farm, 281 Acres; Bright 
Pitts Farm, 193 Acres; South Lodge Farm, 520 
Acres; North Lodge Farm, 424 Acres. 
21 COTTAGES. FREEHOLD GROUND RENT 
all let at very low rentals 
To be SOLD by AUCTION by BERRY BROS. AND ee r 
BAGSHAW, at the GEORGE HOTEL, KETTERING ‘ Ss: Snead tipat al war 
on FRIDAY, JULY 14, 1944, at Three o'clock. . i. are Mn 
The Estate will be offered as a whole, but, in the 
event of it not being so sold, the right is reserved 
to offer in Lots, should it be so decided upon at the 
time of Sale. 


Detailed particulars, conditions of sale and plan (1/- each) may be obtained of the Solicitors : Messrs. LaMB& HOLMES, Kettering. 
Land Agent : F. WYCHERLEY, EsQ., P.A.S.1., F.L.A.S., The Estate Office, Weekley, Kettering. Auctioneers: BERRY Bros. & BaGsHaw, Kettering. 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.| MAPLE & C L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|! 
(Euston yess) O., TD. (Regent a) 




















By Order of the Exors. of the late Captain Dareeienbeny. 


WILTS 


A few miles from the BERKSHIRE BORDERS between HUNGERFORD,‘and SWINDON 
THE UPHAM HOUSE ESTATE, ALDBOURNE 
THE ESTATE IS FREEHOLD, EXTENDING TO 1,330 ACRES 


and comprises: 


UPHAM HOUSE. A 16th-century house with historical associations containing: Banqueting hall: 
4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, ete. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. Old- 
world gardens, copse and plantations of 48 ACRES. Garage for 6 cars. Stabling. Six-roomed flat. 
The gate house with sitting room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 


UPHAM FARM, extending to 682 ACRES with FARM BUILDINGS and 4 COTTAGES. 
LIDDINGTON FARM of 602 ACRES with FARM HOUSE, BUILDINGS and 3 COTTAGES. 
THE BEECHES, LIDDINGTON. A small BUNGALOW RESIDENCE. 

UPHAM FARM, LIDDINGTON FARM and THE BEECHES are let and produce a Rental of 


£962 PER ANNUM. 
UPHAM HOUSE Full details may be had of the Sole Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTp., 5 Grafton Street, W.1. 
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z= JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “m= 


(10 lines) 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, Wy 


OXON- N-GLOUCESTERSHIRE BORDERS 


Midway between Cirencester and Oxford. Oxford 20 miles. 


LOVELY OLD STONE-BUILT COTSWOLD MANOR TYPE 
HOUSE 
CAREFULLY ADDED TO AND MODERNISED. 

Entrance hall, panelled library and 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
very good offices. Main electric light, water supply from spring. Septic tank drainage. 
Well-built and extensive outbuildings. Heated garage for 7 cars. Large barn, 
stabling, etc. 

EXCELLENT COTTAGE WITH BATHROOM AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
rHE GARDEN IS PARTLY ee gy le ey BY AN OLD MOAT, WATER 
GARDEN WITH SMALL STREA | alk aoe HARD TENNIS COURT, 
GOOD VEGETABLE GARDEN MWITH UIT WAL L, TOGETHER WITH 
GRASSLAND. 

ABOUT 12 ACRES IN ALL 
FOR SALE SUBJECT TO THE PRESENT — BY THE W.L.A. 
HUNTING WITH THE V.W.H 
Further particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, 

who have inspected the property. (51 ,994) 





OF INTEREST TO INVESTORS. 


SCOTLAND 
In one of the best agricultural districts of Aberdeenshire. within 6 miles of a well known livestock market. 
FOR SALE—AN AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


About 1,200 ACRES of light medium soil with a good reputation for healthy stock. Estate comprising 11 FARMS and SMALL HOLDING, 
and 48 VILLAGE LANDS 


Extending in all to 1,197 ACRES 
and yielding a GROSS ANNUAL RENT of £829. Very low burdens, the stipend being only about £30. 





Ten of the farms are let on annual tenancies, the eleventh and largest farm with a considerable reputation for stock is in the 
proprietor’s hands and is fully stocked with Aberdeen-Angus cattle. 


STOCK AND IMPLEMENTS CAN BE TAKEN OVER AT VALUATION IF REQUIRED, FULL STAFF EMPLOYED. 
LOW PRICE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE £10,000 
Particulars from JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (81,649) 
NEAR OXFORD 
EARLY GEORGIAN MANSION SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL OR HOTEL 
26 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 5 reception. Co.’s electricity. Lodge. Lovely park. 
ABOUT 68 AGRES - - - - - - - -:+ TOTAL RENTS £515 


ALSO FARM OF 331 ACRES LET AT PRE-WAR RENT OF £356 
Apply: JoHn D. Woop & Co., 28, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 




















FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) Telegrams: 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 


CROPREDY, Nr. BANBURY, OXON 


THE POPLARS FARM ESTATE 


MODERN FARMHOUSE, GOOD SET OF BUILDINGS, 4 COTTAGES with about 
162 ACRES 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD STONE VILLAGE HOUSE AND OXEY FIELD OF 12), ACRES 


All let and producing a gross rental of about 


£391 PER ANNUM 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. will OFFER the above FREEHOLD PROPERTIES for SALE by AUCTION in THREE LOTS at the 
WHITE LION HOTEL, BANBURY, on THURSDAY, JULY 6, 1944, at 2.30 p.m. precisely unless sold previously. 


Particulars, plan and conditions of sale may be obtained on application to: The Land Agents, Messrs. MAXWELL & STILGOE, Banbury; the Solicitors, 
Messrs. LATTER & WILLETT, 26 Market Square, Bromley, Kent; or 


The AUCTIONEERS, 29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 








* ONDON, ows _BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY “sousaes 





Trout and salmon fishing near. 


ies WINCHESTER | Near TEWKESBURY, GLOS. | -HANTS-SURREY BORDERS _ WYE VALLEY | 
nae EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 30 miles London. NEAR sT. SRIAVELS 
| PERFECT ‘§ ID | WITH 14 ACRE 
ee nee | ARCHITECTURE dating from 1470 | BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE ; ishi 


FARMING ESTATE 500 ACRES onwards, and of great historic interest. | Entirely modernised, beautifully decorated | DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE OF 
Completely modernised and having all 


and luxuriously fitted, over £10,000 has | CHARACTER in perfect order through- 
MALL PICTURESQUE HOUSE. Excep- | main services. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, | be ains. ral heati out, and all on two floors. High up facing 
onally fine buildings, including 20 Loose | 2 baths, excellent offices. Completely een spent on it. All mains. Central heating. 


. le Y | 3 fine reception, 10 bed and dressing rooms, | South, with lovely views over the valley. 
Boxes. | labour saving. Nice old gardens, paddock all with fitted basins. 4 baths. Splendid | 4 reception (parquet floors), 8 bedrooms 
4 COTTAGES | and orchard. Together with good pastures offices. 2 cottages. Garage. Lovely gardens. (all fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. Electric 
watered by stream. Swimming pool. Paddocks and woods. light. Unfailing water. Modern certified 
FREEHOLD | MODERNLY EQUIPPED COW HOUSE os drainage. Sandy soil. Garage. Stabling. 
Sets Semaine , | AND FARMERY, ALL WITH ELEC- 20 ACRES. Immediate possession. Beautiful terraced gardens. Very fine 
with immediate possession Te ee) | FREEHOLD £12,000 | a = poctureiond ond tte 
m ; woo ° 
Full details from the Agente: FREEHOLD, POSSESSION, ONLY Or reasonable offer for quick sale | POSSESSION. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BA.Lpry, 184, | 


£6,250 BENTALL, HORSLEY & BaLpry, 184, FREEHOLD ONLY £4,200 “ 
_... Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) Immediate inspection strongly advised. Brompton Road, S.W.3. © (Ken. 0152.) | GENUINE BARGAIN. ~* 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GQROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX 


500 ft. up with glorious views. 


: REMARKABLY BEAUTIFUL 
HOUSE OF JACOBEAN 
CHARACTER 


a 


12 


Set 


(with 





Sole Agents: 


bedrooms, 
panelled reception rooms. 

Main services. 
within lovely 
court and splendid kitchen garden. 
Pasture 
Small farmery 
Long road frontages. 


A SINGQULARLY CHARMING 
ESTATE OF 83 ACRES 


post-war possession) 
FOR SALE AT A MOST 

MODERATE PRICE 
WILson & CO., 23, Monnt Street, W.1. 


SUSSEX, NEAR LEWES 


bathrooms, 3 finely 
Central heating. 

old gardens with hard 

and woodland. 

and 5 cottages. 





ginautanty CHARMING SMALL ESTATE 
enjoying perfect seclusion in lovely country. 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception. Main electricity. 
Stabling. Garage. Small farmery. 6 Cottages. Delight- 
ful gardens. Woodland with large Lake and pasture land. 
FOR SALE WITH 40 ACRES 
Post-war Possession. 


Agents: W1Lson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, 


Regent 


0911 
, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 








By Order of the Estate Owner. 
NOTICE OF SALE OF THE LAGHAM MANOR ESTATE 
SOUTH GODSTONE, SURREY 
INCLUDING THE 
SMALL PERIOD RESIDENCE LAGHAM MANOR 
containing 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms (several rooms being 
completely panelled in old oak). Garage and cottage. Pleasure grounds. Kitchen 
garden, the ancient moat and pastureland. Inallabout 114 ACRES, now requisitioned. 

LAGHAM PARK FARM, 203} ACRES. 
POSTERN GATE FARM, 100 ACRES. 
OLD HALL FARM, 67 ACRES. 
mere LODGE FARM, 102} ACRES. 
LET ON ANNUAL TENANCIES 
BYWELL HOUSE, oUTBU ILDINGS AND PADDOCKS. IN ALL ABOUT 
1%, ACRES LET ON LEASE, 2 COTTAGES AT CROWHURST LANE END. 
The whole comprising about 487 ACRES, 
producing a rent roll of about £919 PER ANNUM 
and which will be offered by AUCTION, at THE LONDON AUCTION MART, 
155, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4, on TUESDAY, JULY 4, at 
2.30 p.m. as a whole or in LOTS if not previously sold by Private Treaty, 
Particulars (price 2/6 each) in course of preparation, may, in due course, be obtained 
from the Solicitors to the Vendor: Messrs. RoyDS, RAWSTORNE & Co., of 46, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1.; or from the Auctioneers: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, of 44, St. 
James’s Place, London, S.W.1. 


| 


BERKS-BUCKS BORDERS 
30 miles from London 


XVith CENTURY Mat -S Iith Century) FLINT AND BRICK WITH TILED 

ROOF, COUNTRY RESIDENCE, modernised and in beautiful order near a 

charming hamlet. Hall (18ft. by 18ft.), lounge (27ft. x 20ft).. Panelled drawing room 

(Queen Anne period), dining room, etc. Gentlemen’s cloakroom. Excellent offices, 

10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. MAIN SERVICES. Garage and stabling. Lovely 

gardens and grounds including hard tennis court. Between 3 and 4 ACRES (up to 
18 acres obtainable). PRICE £7,000. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
London, 8.W.1. (L.R.17,927) 


Recommended by Sole Agents : 





AN HOUR SOUTH OF LONDON 
CAREFUL TENANT REQUIRED RATHER THAN HIGH RENT 


TO BE LET FURNISHED, A MODERNISED TUDOR COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE in first-class order, and situated on a _ private estate, convenient for 
Three Bridges and Haywards Heath, with bus services to both stations. 2 sitting 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating and electric light. Garden and 
orchard (gardener available). 

Recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’ Place 
London, S.W.1 (L.R.20 725) 








Ringwood 311 





(2 lines) ESTABLISHED 1848 
RI N GWOOD, 
By Order of Exors. | 
Ringwood 5 miles. Bournemouth 14 miles. 
Actually fronting onto the New Forest in one of its choicest areas. 
, PICTURESQUE 
RESIDENCE 


3 reception, bath, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 dressing rooms. 
Main electricity and water. 
GOOD LODGE-COTTAGE 
Garages, stabling, 
Outbuildings and 
houses. 
Delightful well-timbered 
grounds include gardens 
and paddock, with either 
about 
7% or 12 ACRES 
POSSESSION 
IN SEPTEMBER 


FOR SALE by AUCTION at an EARLY DATE (unless previously sold) 
Particulars of the Sole GHRIMES & CHAMPION, Ringwood. 


glass- 





Agents : 


GHRIMES  & CHAMPION 


and at Ferndown, Dorset, Burley 
and Highcliffe-on-Sea, Hants. 





H: AN” TS_ 
HAMPSHIRE COAST 
Overlooking the Solent. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
Splendidly built of grey 


stone and Fletton bricks, 
with 4 principal bedrooms, 
4 maids’ bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, __ etc. 3 Good 
reception rooms. Married 
servants’ flat. Excellent, 
domestic offices. Central 
heating. All main services 
installed or available. 
CHARMING 
LODGE-COTTAGE 
Garages (3). 


Splendid easily run gardens 

with compact, modern 

glasshouses, tennis lawn, 
paddock to cliff edge. 


8%, ACRES. £10,500 FREEHOLD] i? ¢ 
Particulars, etc., of: GHRIMES & CHAMPION, Ringwood. 





POSSESSION. 











SANDERS’ 


MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH 





DORSET 


Just beyond the Devon borders 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD COUNTRY HOUSE 
Close to a pleasant village and within easy reach of the sea 


and containing a large hall, 2 reception and 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
with modern conveniences and useful outbuildings 


HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY DRAINAGE. 
Good water supply. 
GROUNDS ABOUT 11, ACRES 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. 


good offices 


CENTRAL and 


£4,500. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


DEVON, SOMERSET OR DORSET 


A COUNTRY ESTATE with MEDIUM-SIZED RESIDENCE. COTTAGES, and 
100 to 250 ACRES. Must be in a secluded position. Applicant would pay a very 
good price for a suitable property. 


Particulars to Sanders’ (as above). 





ROBINSON & HALL 


15a, ST. PAUL’S SQUARE, BEDFORD. 





MAINLY WITH POSSESSION. 
BEDFORDSHIRE 


on the Bedfordshire-Northamptonshire Border, about 7 miles from Sharnbrook Station on 
the main line of the L.M.S., about 4 miles from Higham Ferrers, 7 miles from Kimbolton. 
THE MANOR ESTATE, YIELDEN 
COMPRISING AN AREA OF ABOUT 


719 ACRES 


with excellent RESIDENCE, good buildings with covered yards, covered-in Rickyard 
and 6 COTTAGES, which 


ROBINSON & HALL have been instructed by T. H. Hawkey, Esq., the 

occupying Owner, who is retiring from farming, to OFFER for SALE by 

AUCTION, at the TOWN HALL, BEDFORD, on SATURDAY, JULY 22, 1944 
at 3.30 p.m. promptly. 


A plan may be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitors or the Auctioneers during 
office hours. 


Particulars and conditions of sale (price 1/-) may be obtained of the Solicitors : Messrs. 
SHARMAN & TRETHEWY, 1, a. Street, Bedford; or of the AUCTIONEERS, 15a, 
. Paul’s Square, Bedford. 
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)| ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 


Telegrams: and Haslemere 


** ‘state, Harrods, London."’ 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Offices 





KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS C4 


Handy for Ashdown Forest and Tunbridge Wells. .Fine View. 
COMPACT MODERN BUILT 
RESIDENCE 
with English oak doors, mullioned windows and oak 
floors practically throughout. 

Hall, 3 good reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, good offices. Maids’ sitting room. Central 
heating. Company’s water. Main drainage and 
electric light. 

Brick-built garage. Cowsheds. 2 store buildings 
convertible into a cottage. 

NICE GROUNDS WITH TENNIS AND OTHER 
LAWNS. FLOWER AN) KITCHEN GARDEN. 
ORCHARD, In all nearly 
3 ACRES 
ONLY £6,500 FREEHOLD. EARLY 
a3 - POSSESSION 

HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (T'el.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


: NEAR THE HOGS BACK 7 ~—_ ¢.3H.B 


On the wooded slopes of Crooksbury Hill (500 ft.) with lovely views across National Trust land to Hindhead. 8 miles from Guildford, 24. miles from Farnham, about one hour Town. 
A MOST CHARMING AND SUPERBLY 
APPOINTED CHARACTER 
RESIDENCE 


i In Tudor style, planned on two floors and possessing 
: characteristic features, oak timbers and panelling. 
Hall, 3 reception, model fully tiled kitchen, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Garages for 3 cars. Centra] 
heating. Modern drainage. Co.’s electricity and water 


LAWN TENNIS COURT. ROSE AND KITCHEN 

GARDENS, STANDING PRINCIPALLY IN PIC- 

TURESQUE SETTING OF BRACKEN AND 
HEATHERLAND. 


In all about 8 ACRES 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 














Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64. Brompton Road, S.W.1.  (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) Or High Street, Haslemere, 
and Station Approach, West Byfleet. 








THE NORTHCHURCH FARM ESTATE, BERKHAMSTED, HERTFORDSHIRE c.2 
Half a mile from the village‘of Northchurch, 2 miles Berkhamsted and approximately 30 miles London. 
THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


occupying an exceptional position, the major portion in a ting fence, situated on the edge of Northchurch Common and almost entirely surrounded by National Trust Land 


and comprising 4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, usual Offices. Main electricity, excellent water 
supply. Modern drainage. 
SECONDARY RESIDENCE. AGENT’S HOUSE. 
12 COTTAGES. EXCELLENT MODERN FARM 
BUILDINGS. 

HARD TENNIS COURT. SWIMMING POOL. 
SQUASH RACQUETS COURT. 
ARABLE and GRASSLAND extending 
in all to approximately 950 ACRES (of 
which about 750 ACRES are in hand), 
and including some Valuable BUILDING 
LAND 
THE WHOLE TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY. 





Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., Estate Offices, Knightsbridge House, 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel Kensington 1490) 





ON A VILLAGE GREEN, BELOVED | ¢tose 4, BOER, HOUSE. REIGATE ¢-4 | UNRESTRICTED AREA NORTH 


‘lose to a Common. Choice situation. Rural surroundings. 
BY CHARLES II. c.2 Long low RESIDENCE of the MANOR HOUSE TYPE | CORNWALL c.3 
; with large rooms and every conceivable convenience. 
Within one minute's walk of frequent bus service connecting to 
Richmond, whence the City and West End can be reached in 


3 xocoption “. and oak library. Billiard room. A CHARMING LOW HOUSE OF 
y ane 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Complete offices. Garage for | 
25 minutes. 3 cars. Chauffeur’s quarters and Gardener’s cottage. | CHARACTER : : 
DELIGHTFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS with sunk | described as a peaceful retreat, amidst delightful surroundings, 
paved terrace; large lawns, tennis lawn. Orchard. | about 5 miles from the coast. 
Productive kitchen garden. Inall 2% ACRES 
Co.’s gas. Water. Electric light and power. Central | - 
heating. Independent hot water. Lavatory basins in . 
principal bedrooms. Parquet flooring practically throughout. 
£9,500 FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 3 months after 
| cessation of hostilities with Germany. 
Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 
62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 806.) 


NORTHANTS, WARWICK AND OXON 
BORDERS c.2 
About 3, mile from village, 3 miles main line station (Maryle- 
bone 11, hours), within easy reach of several good towns. 
Bus stop at drive gates. 
STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
on two floors only and completely labour-saving; erected for 
present owner in 1930. Standing some 600 feet up and 
t tiful ti cated iit asa facing South with lovely views. Two large and 2 small | 
3 beautiful reception rooms, boudoir, 7 principal bedrooms, reception rooms, school room, 8 bed and 2 dressing rooms, Re oe tans ale a 
2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 maids’ bedrooms, maid’s | 3 bathrooms. Maids” sitting room. Excellent soft water, | Modern Drainage. | Co.'s tte . gs light, lee FO wee 
bath. Excellent offices, including maids’ sitting room. | Main electricity. Complete central heating. Garage 3, | Central heating. 2 OTT AG eg eine ence 
\ll main services. Central heating. Garage for 3 ,cars. | Cottage forgardener. Small FLOWER and VEGETABLE CC 2 
Chauffeur’s flat. Gardener’s cottage. pap a taba plge sgl lamp re tie gt tg ll DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, WALL GARDEN, FISH 
this portion being about 5 ACRES. Also AGRICULTURAL AN - 2ONDS INT s' ,4MS 
KEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD GROUNDS OF ABOUT | HOLDING of about 77 AGRES, with COTTAGE and | AND MEY PONDS, ORNAMENTAL SEREAMS, 
" FARM BUILDINGS Also FARM of about 217 ACRES, MEADOWLAND. In all about 
6 ACRES with FARMHOUSE and GOOD BUILDINGS 20 ACRES 
FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE . 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE rom oa s : 
OR WITHOUT THE LARGER FARM POR SAbs FReEeOLP 
‘ispected and strongly recommended as a most gracious Inspected and strongly recommended by Owner's Sole Confidently recommended by HARRops LTp., 
me by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1, 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490.) | (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) Extn. 807). 











FINE PERIOD HOUSE 


with Historical Associations 





5 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
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PLEASANT 


Apply: 


kitchen 


For particulars apply : 


7 bec 


BOURNEMOUTH: 


ERNEST FOX, F.8.1., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.1. 
E. 
a. 


STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I. F.A.1. 
INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 


CHARMING GENUINE REPRODUCTION 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


BOU RNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


ROEDEAN, BRIGHTON 


(about 2 miles Brighton Station, for Victoria). 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.8.L, F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 

BRIGHTON: 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


TUDOR RESIDENCE 


OCCUPYING UNRIVALLED POSITION IMMEDIATELY ON THE CLIFFS, COMMANDING MAGNIFICENT UNINTERRUPTED VIEWS OF THE SEA 





FRONT ELEVATION 


For further particulars, apply Sole Agents: Fox & SONS, 117, Western Koad, Brighton, 1, Sussex. 


FACING DUE SOUTH IN A 
PLEASANT SECLUDED 
GARDEN 
Accommodation : 


CHARMING OLD-WORLD 
ENTRANCE HALL 
Gentlemen’s cloakroom, beamed 
dining room, lounge, with most 
ittractive inglenook fireplace, 4 
exceptionally pleasant bedrooms, 
bathroom, 
LABOUR-SAVING KITCHEN 
AND OFFICES 
BRICK GARAGE 


VACANT POSSESSION, 
JANUARY NEXT 








BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


SMALL OLD-WORLD THATCHED 


RESIDENCE 


% bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen. 


(Garage and wood shed. 


GARDEN, WITH 


VEGETABLES 


Main water. 


WITH POSSESSION 


PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 


SONS, 44-52, 
Bournemouth. 


Fox « 


FRUIT TREES AND 
Electric light. 
Old Christchurch Road, 


NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 


In a pleasant locality just off the main bus route, 


and about 


1 mile from a good golf course. 


CHOICE SMALL RESIDENCE 


FITTED WITH 


ALL COMFORTS AND 


CONVENIENCES 


Company's electricity. 


4 bedrooms (all fitted basins h. & c.), 2 bathrooms, box- 
room, dining and drawing rooms, small writing room, good 
\.R.P. room. large garage, greenhouse. 


Central heating. 


PICTURESQUE GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


ABOUT 


i ACRE 


PRICE’£4,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch 


Road, Bournemouth. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


About 11, miles from the Coast, 10 minutes’ walk from bus 


routes, 2 miles from the New Forest. 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 





AN ATTRACTIVE, WELL CONSTRUCTED 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


OCCUPYING A PLEASANTLY SHELTERED 


POSITION AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE 
CONVENIENCES 
3 bedrooms, bath, dressing room, lounge, sun Treom~ 


dining room. kitchen. 


All main services. Garage. 
INCLUDING 
LAWN. ROSE 


FLOWER AND 
PERGOLA 


SMALL GARDEN, 
VEGETABLE BEDs, 


PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 


For appointment to view, apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52. Old 


Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





DINING ROOM 
: Hove 2277/8. 


NORTH DEVON 


6 miles from Bideford, Clovelly and the coast. 
450 feet up, with beautiful views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL SPORTING 
AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE WITH 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Standing 


containing 6 bedrooms (3 titted basins, h. & c.), bathroom, 


3 reception rooms. Kitchen and _ offices. Calor gas. 
Good water supply. Garage 3 cars. Excellent buildings. 
Granary. 


SMALL PLEASURE GARDEN WITH LAWNS, SHRUBS 


AND ROCKERIES, PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GAR- 
DEN, ORCHARDS, EXCELLENT PASTURE AND 


ARABLE LANDS AND VALUABLE WOODLANDS: 


The whole comprising an Area of about 


68 ACRES 
THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILE OF GOOD SALMON 
, AND TROUT FISHING IN TWO STREAMS, 


TOGETHER WITH SOLE RIGHTS {FOR a FURTHER 
MILE ON BOTH BANKS 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD, INCLUDING 
ALL LIVE AND DEAD STOCK 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christ- 
church Road, Bournemouth. 


FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTS 
SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE 


occupying convenient and pleasant position. 
kitchenette. 


4 bedrooms bathroom, 3. sitting rooms, 


Main gas and water. 
WELL-MATURED GARDEN 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
PRICE £3,300 FREEHOLD 


particulars, apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christ- 
church Road, Bournemouth. 


For 





“THE CHESTERS,”’ 
ROMAN ROAD, 


SOUTHWICK 


Accommodation : 
jrooms, bathroom. 


rooms 


SPACIOUS OAK-PANELLED 


ENTRANCE HALL- 


GROUND-FLOOR CLOAKROOM, 
KITCHEN, 


SCULLERY, ETC. 


FOX & SONS, HEAD 


reception 


FOR FUTURE OCCUPATION 


SOUTHWICK, SUSSEX 


4 miles Brighton, close’sea and downs. 





Auctioneers : 





OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 


AND INVESTMENT IN THE 


Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton, 1. 


MEANTIME 


SET IN SECLUDED 
WOODED GROUNDS OF 
ABOUT 3%, OF AN ACRE 


\t present requisitioned by N.F.S. a 


£150 PER ANNUM 


AUCTION at tl 
BRIGHTON 


SOLD BY 
SHIP HOTEL, 
at 3 p.m. on 


THURSDAY, JULY 20, 


To be 


OLD 


1944. 





(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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6 00: 
’ Day by day, night by night, 
the men of the R.A.F., without 


thought of self, are making their ever 
mightier contribution tovictory. What 
of our contribution to the gallant 
hearts who fall by the way—to them 
—to their dependants? Help us to 
raise that extra £1,500,000 to reach 
the £6,000,000 we need. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send donations to: LORD RIVERDALE, Chairman, 

or BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, Hon. Sec. Appeals Committee, 

R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND, 1, SLOANE STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


Cheques and P.O. payable to R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 
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What’s soing on? 


it something new that Austins are We'd like to tell you of the im- 
king? Well, as you might say... portant part the Austin organisation 


perhaps you wouldn’t. Js it hush- is playing in war time. When the 


h? Well, some might call it... time comes, we shall not be slow to 
why beat about the bush? let you in on what’s going on. Till 
Cor lips are sealed — that’s the 


truth of it. 


then, please forgive us our reticence 


—perforce, mum’s the word. 


AUSTIN 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 














There are no fanfares for him; 
no news-reels show him in action; 
he wields no weapons more lethal 
than a slide-rule. But he is instru- 
mental in placing a great invisible 
power in the hands of others. 

He — and his colleagues of the 
research and development labora- 
tories — have made it possible to 
see deep into the heart of the 
metal of vital things like aero 
engines and gun barrels, to make 
sure that no hidden flaws exist; 








they have given to doctors and 
surgeons an ally of ever-increasing 
power and scope for diagnosis and 
cure; to them belongs much of the 
credit for the part which mass 
radiography will play in the final 
elimination of the scourge of 
tuberculosis. 

Heand his colleagues have contri- 
buted greatly to Philips leadership 
in the field of X-rays. Their know- 
ledge and experience are of vital 
importance to the nation today. 





PHILIPS & 


RADIO x LAMPS 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 





ii 








8,0.232 


PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. (28J) 
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Metalair of Wokingham—specialists in quantity 
production of all types of mechanical equipment 
from precision instruments to aeroplanes—offer 
to farmers, as a solution to one of their most 
pressing problems, the HELIX POTATO 
HARVESTER. It is an agricultural machine of 


1944 


OTATO HARVESTER 


or two operators, the Helix will gather the 
whole crop of an acre yielding upwards of 10 
tons in less than 24 hours. 

Growers who are interested are invited to 
communicate with Metalair of Wokingham 
for further information. 


utmost simplicity and reliability, economical in 
initial and operating costs. 

Towed by a standard tractor, it will lift and 
gather the crop, discard stones and deliver clean 
potatoes to an accompanying cart. 

Requiring only tractor driver, carter, and one 


METALAIR 


OF WOKINGHAM 
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Marcus Adams 


MRS. DAVID WALLACE, LAURA AND DAVINA 


Mrs. David Wallace, who was married in 1939 to Major David Wallace, 60th Rifles, eldest son of the late 
Captain the Right Hon. Euan Wallace, is the third daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Magor, of Springfield 
Lyons, Chelmsford, Essex. Major Wallace is serving abroad 
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2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, | 

COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams ; Country Life, London 
Telsphone : Temple Bar 7351 





ad 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Tele»hone : Temple Bar 4363 





The L:ditoy reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions vequiring a veply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 
including postage: Inland and abroad, 86s. 84d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





TOWARDS THE HARVEST 


N war-time one cannot expect the 
detailed statements with regard to land 
under crops which ordinarily make 
their official appearance in early June, 
but to those who have been rendered appre- 
hensive by recent abnormal weather, Mr. 
Hudson's necessarily sketchy account of 
cropping prospects will bring a sense of 
relief. The exceptionally dry winter and 
spring have, it is true, left their mark in 
some districts of southern England, but the 
official verdict—and the Minister has made 
a personal survey by car and ’plane—is that 
while we may not get the bumper crops hoped 
for, there is every reason to feel satisfied 
with the prospects of the approaching harvest. 
Taking the .country as a whole, the wheat 
looks well, and in spite of the replacement 
of a part of the cereal crops by temporary 
levys which has begun since the peak acreage 
was reached last year, the wheat harvest 
will be bigger than was expected. The acreage 
is still over three millions, which is only a 
quarter of a million below the record. The 
area producing potatoes is practically the 
same as last year’s, but in the many districts 
where potatoes are an abnormal war-time 
crop strenuous efforts have been made to 
improve their quality. The sugar-beet and 
flax acreages have both gone up and every- 
where there is evidence to be seen of the way 
in which the steadily increasing acreage under 
tillage is relieving, in this crisis of the war, 
the burden upon the nation’s shipping. 
Looking further ahead, Mr. Hudson sees, 
during the remainder of the four years for 
which he has planned, the steady improve- 
ment of our herds so far as quality is con- 
cerned and their gradual increase in size as 
more and more grass in the form of temporary 
leys becomes available. Obviously this is a 
matter of long-term policy. The target of 
350,000,000 more gallons of milk which still 
remains the Minister’s four-year objective 
cannot suddenly be attained by the opportune 
appearance of many thousands of new dairy 
cattle ready to milk. To begin with, then, 
we must be content with something like our 
present numbers, and as these slowly but 
surely grow, rely for our increased gallonage 
chiefly upon the enhanced yield per individual 





cow which better feeding and management 
and ultimately better breeding—can be 


counted upon to produce. It is by an increase 
of 100 gallons per cow per annum that Mr. 
Hudson hopes, if his plans are realised, to 
arrive at the extra 350 millions which the 
nutritional requirements of the population 
finally demand. Incidentally the Minister is 
most anxious that, in view of the partial 
failure of the hay crop in some districts, the 
greatest possible use should be made _ by 
farmers of pulped wheat straw as a substitute. 
There are still some left of the free issue of 
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plants offered by the Ministry of Agriculture 
for this purpose, but when once these are 
exhausted, it will probably be difficult for 
farmers to provide themselves with the 
necessary machinery from other sources. 

Mr. Hudson also foresees once more a 
considerable practical difficulty in supplying 
all the labour needed for this year’s harvest. 
In August and September neither British nor 
American troops will be available. So far as 
civilian volunteers are concerned there seems 
to be an idea that transport facilities are now 
in such short supply that it will be impossible 
to travel to and from the camps, or even to 
find transport at all to some of the farms. The 
Minister is therefore anxious that it should 
be as widely known as possible that the 
Ministry and the local committees are pre- 
pared to guarantee that nobody looking for 
harvest work gets left behind. Nor need they 
fear unusual hardships and discomforts. 


CORNFLOWER 
HIS flower, this first, blue flower 
That lifts a lovely head 
Above its prison bed, 
Now cheers me in this hour. 
I set the seed and tended 
With more than father-loving 
Its slow, miraculous growing 
And now the care is ended. 
My first-born prison-child 
Brings me rich recompense, 
The quickening of each sense 
Hundredfold harvest yield. 
Here’s radiant wizardry; 
Blue of forgotten skies, 
Blue of my far love’s eyes, 
And of the summer sea. 
Ripple of ripening corn 
Sweetness of new-stacked hav 
Beauty of yesterday 
In this flower is reborn. 
D. R. OaKLey HILt. 


L.C.C. PARKS 
ROPOSALS approved by the L.C.C. for 
execution as means become available 
after the war foreshadow big changes in the 
character and amenities of the parks in the 
Council’s charge. These do not, of course, 
include the Royal parks—Hyde, St. James’s, 
Regent’s, Bushey, Richmond and Greenwich 
—maintained by the Ministry of Works, but 
comprise, among those in outer areas, 
Battersea, Finsbury, Marble Hill, Clissold, 
and Beckenham—in some cases containing 
the mansion to which they were originally 
attached. Mrs. Dalton, when chairman of the 
Parks Committee, took steps to rehabilitate 
some of these houses, such as Macartney 
House, Greenwich, as popular centres; others, 
such as Beckenham, a fine Adam house, are 
golf clubs; while the exquisite Marble Hill 
House still awaits suitable reconditioning. 
The L.C.C. has always pursued a more social 
policy regarding parks than the former Office 
of Works, that rightly regards those of inner 
London as, above all, open spaces—parks in 
the country and landscape sense. The Com- 
mittee’s new proposals imply turning some 
at least rather into recreation grounds : seven 
bowling greens, 24 bandstands and concert 
platforms, solaria, new cricket pavilions, and 
at least nine paddling pools, sandpits, and 
gymnasia for children are mentioned. There 
is undoubtedly a demand for such features, 
particularly in areas where most houses have 
their own little gardens, and parks conse- 
quently must offer something extra. Nor 
need bandstands or concert platforms be 
unattractive, as some Swedish patterns have 
demonstrated. But it is to be hoped that 
these popular provisions will be so disposed 
as to harmonise with, indeed develop, the 
characteristic picturesque character of the 
English park, with its noble trees and green- 
sward; and not replace it with a fun-fair 
atmosphere. There is much scope for really 
imaginative landscape design. 
CHILTERN DENES 
ORD HAMBLEDEN’S gift to the Na- 


tional Trust of restrictive covenants 
4,500 acres of his Greenlands estate 


Oflag VIB. 


over 
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is a welcome step towards the safeguarding, 
that we hope will some day be achieved, of 
the whole lovely triangle of down and dene 
between Henley, Marlow, and West Wycombe. 
The present gift (of development rights, not 
of the property itself) covers the south end of 
the Hambleden valley, that runs north io 
Fingest and Turville in their wooded den¢ 
where it debouches on a beautiful reach | 
the Thames, and the Culham Court proper 
on the Berkshire bank. There is a littl 
known but unusually interesting museum 
Greenlands, devoted to a large Roman 
British homestead discovered there. | 
dwelling-house overlooked a big farmyai 
flanked by barns, and a remarkable deducti 
from the remains, by Professor Gowland, 
that the Romans had a crop-drying syste 
installed here, consisting in hypocau 
furnaces beneath the floor of several granai 


buildings. A good deal of wheat and barle 
was discovered in the wood-ash of tl 
furnaces. 


CONVENTIONS AT BRIDGE 


HE ordinary domestic bridge player, he 
or she—who may be said to play the gan 

for fun, will be pleased to hear of any revo 
against the tyranny, as it seems to him, 
convention. The bridge clubs of London, 
we are told, have asked the Portland Club t 
consider the number of conventions, in partic. 
lar such devices as are “‘artificial and car 
showing.’’ There will probably be genera! 
sympathy with the principle but there must | 
difficulty in carrying it into effect. Where do 
reasonable convention stop—for there must ly 
some rules of conduct—and where does a card- 
showing device begin? The case, though supe 
ficially different, is a little like that of ‘‘ body 
line’ bowling. There may be a general feeling 
against that form of attack, but at what point 
does bowling become definitely body-line ? 
Under present conditions a game of bridge as 
played between persons not acquainted with 
each other’s play, say an unpremeditated four 
at an hotel, opens with a series of questions 
addressed by one partner to the other, as to 
whether he plays the so-and-so convention and 
what he wants in particular circumstances. It 
is a farcical state of things and does not redound 
to the credit of what is supposed to be a game. 
Those who play with intense seriousness and 
for the high stakes which have necessitated 
informing devices say that such a casual game 
is not worthy of the sacred name of bridge. 
Perhaps not, but it is the game of the vast 
majority of those who, enjoy bridge and they 
are not undeserving of consideration. It is, in 
their view at any rate, the expert who is spoiling 
the game as such. 


SLOW TELEPHONES 


HE Post Office periodically publishes lists 
showing which city in the country takes 
on the average the longest time over its trunk 
calls and which is most commendably brie! 
As a rule the list is a fluctuating one, thou; 
Plymouth is consistently fast and Lond 
regrettably slow. In the last one publish 
however, London has been temporarily depriv 
of the wooden spoon; that dubious distincti 
has gone to Norwich, which does not se 
unduly perturbed about it. There is one pi 
of statistics which might, if available, sl: 
some light on the question, namely the p 
portion of the sexes among the trunk call 
in the various toWns. Men may be, as they oft 
are, quite wrong, but they are united in 1 
unchivalrous view that women are dilatory 
the telephone. According to the masculine vi 
the ladies are slow of approach to the n 
subject, always supposing there to be one, « 
begin with a number of general and appare! 
irrelevant enquiries. The innocent quest 
“Well, my dear, how are you?”’ can sofneti! 
take an unconscionable time to answer; 1 
must be forgotten those last words, hap 
thoughts which occur after one party has s 
with lingering regret ‘‘ Well, good-bye.” 
would be interesting to know whether the lad 
of Plymouth telephone less than those 
London, but the Post Office will probably ke 
its own counsel. 


y 











A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES... 


By 


Major C. 8. JARVIS 


HE war, with its disturbance of 

ordinary life and routine, would seem 

to have caused a number of animals 

and birds to behave in an unusual and 
netimes deplorable manner, and now the 
ter-rat has fallen from his previously high 
sition as an entirely harmless riparian 
ident. The Pest Officer of a certain War 
ricultural Committee received a complaint 
it rats were systematically raiding a big 
irket garden, and eating off the broccoli, 
rots and other growing crops. As there is 
ly one rat from a Pest Officer’s point of view 
is sounded unusual, for at this time of the 
ar the ordinary rat can do himself extremely 
‘ll without lowering his food standard to the 
vel of green vegetables. On investigation it 
is found that the market garden was sur- 
unded by big ponds, which had formed in the 
excavations of a gravel pit, and these long 
etches of stagnant water were harbouring a 
imber of water-rats which were undoubtedly 
sponsible for the damage, which was very 
extensive. 


* * 
* 


\XCEPT for his habit of boring subterranean 
i, channels through dams and banks and 
causing water to flow where it is not intended, 
| had believed that, despite his close resem- 
blance to the ordinary rat, this small member 
of the beaver family was extremely well- 
behaved. I know of many vegetable gardens 
on the banks of chalk streams, and have never 
yet heard complaints of raids by water-rats on 
the growing plants. I meet the water-rat con- 
stantly when fishing, and see him, usually, 
lunching by himself on a floating island provided 
by weed. He is in the habit of sometimes 
swimming directly over a rising trout at the 
moment when one is preparing to cast, but I 
am not sure whether this is done inadvertently, 
or as a kindly act to warn a neighbour of im- 
pending danger. The only other complaint I 
have to make against him is that occasionally 
in the dusk he gives a wonderful imitation of a 


‘business-like rise close in under an overhanging 


bank—the exact spot where a really good fish 
would lie—and it is not until one has wasted 
ten precious minutes that one discovers that 
there is no trout, and that the author of the 
id plop, and resulting deep dimple, is sitting 
on the opposite bank, his face twitching with 
ppressed merriment. 


m 


* * 
* 


- 


‘OME years ago there came wandering into 
) my desert province, from a_ regiment 
tioned in Cairo, a very young subaltern 
ied with sporting rifle and shotgun, and I 
afraid he was disappointed, for he found the 
e both scanty and unapproachable. He 
ibed over two vast mountain ranges, but 
<d to get his ibex; and he walked up the 
‘vs with only a few small see-see partridges 
10w for his labours. In the tent of a Beduin 

), however, he found a skin of the rare 
ian variety of leopard which was remark- 
both for its size and colour, and in 
robability did not hail from Sinai at all 
from much farther to the east. This he 
ht for £1, and I rendered some small 

as tance as interpreter while the deal was in 
Pp! ess in reducing the price originally asked. 
Che aftermath of this small business trans- 

ac n was disconcerting, for I was immediately 


nr 
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inundated with letters from various officers 
stationed in Egypt who wished to come up at 
once to obtain a leopard similar to the one 
“shot” by the subaltern, and desired the 
fullest information as to locality and other 
details. I do not know what a really correctly- 
minded man should do in a case such as this. 
Probably, in the interests of integrity, I should 
have come forward with the truth, but when I 
thought of the grim discomfiture of the young 
liar, and realised that the story would live with 
him for the rest of his service, if it did not bring 
that service to an end, I did nothing, but wrote 
evasive answers. And so both the subaltern 
and the peninsula of Sinai are credited with an 
almost record leopard to which neither is 
entitled. 


* * 
* 


SOMEWHAT similar scene was enacted 
outside my house the other evening. In 
the morning I had discovered in the lane the 
body of a nearly full-grown fox cub, which I 
imagine had been killed overnight by a flying 
Jeep. The Scottie and I examined the corpse 
—the Scottie rather uninterestedly, as is usual 
with dogs in the case of an animal they have 
not killed themselves—and I left the body lying 
by the road in the hopes that someone would 
remove it, and save me the trouble of burying it. 
That evening I was calling the Scottie to 
come in to bed, and at that moment some half- 
dozen American soldiers came up the lane. 

“Say, Bo!” one of them shouted, “ your 
little dog’s too busy to come right now—he’s 
just killing a fox as big as himself.’’ 

I looked over the gate, and there was the 
deceitful Scottie, surrounded by a group of 
admiring Americans, giving the last savage 
shake to the long-defunct body of the cub. 
Once again I failed to see that the truth was 
maintained, and some of our American friends 
will return to their own country with the story 
that in England they have a breed of small 
terriers which will catch and kill a fox single- 
handed. 

* * * 

N American visitor has commented on the 
A lack of country clubs in Great Britain, 
and by country clubs he does not mean those 
devoted solely to tennis, cricket, golf or bridge, 
but something on a very much larger scale, 
such as they have in many parts of the United 
States, where all pastimes are catered for, from 
outdoor sports to dancing, and where all meals 
are served. Such clubs, he says, are a godsend 
in America, as it is the custom there in the 
case of small houses for the servant, or servants, 
to have Thursday evening off, and on these 
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THE 


nights the greater part of the local community 
go to the club to dine. As in the future our 
domestic helps—one hesitates to use the word 
“servants’’—will have, not only Thursday 
evening off, but the rest as well, perhaps such 
clubs might prove their value in England. 


I do not know of any clubs of this descrip- 
tion, with the exception of the Brigade of 
Guards’ establishment at Warsash which was 
just getting into full swing when this war 
started, and I am extremely doubtful if the 
ingrained conservatism and marked desire for 
a private life of our people would enable them 
to be run successfully in Great Britain. Abroad 
in our colonies and dependencies it is an entirely 
different matter, for we seem to shed this con- 
servatism as a matter of course, and con- 
comitant with the arrival of the first British 
officials and residents in a country is the forma- 
tion of a club, which almost invariably is an 
unqualified success from the start. As cases in 
point one might quote the famous Yacht Club 
in Bombay and the equally famous Gezira in 
Cairo, which are crowded every day from 1 p.m. 
onwards, and yet, such is the accommodation 


provided, they never appear to be over- 
crowded. 
If the country club idea should take 


root in the British Isles after the war, there 
should be no difficulty about finding suitable 
accommodation. Whatever peace may bring 
in its train, it appears quite certain that the 
day of the big house with its demesne is over, 
and, with lack of domestic staft, death duties 
and taxation at its present figure, the majority 
of these will come into the market sooner or 
later. 


* * 
* 
r I had started. my gardening career with 
weather similar to that of this spring of 


1944 it would have come to an abrupt end as, 
after three months of it, I should have shaken 
the dust of the countryside from my shoes and 
have moved to a London flat, selecting one that 
had no window sills whatsoever on which I 
might be tempted to place a window-box with 
a geranium. I have gardened in several parts 
of England since 1903 and I have striven in 
oases and deserts, and always there has been 
some small return; but, so far as this particular 
corner of the British Isles is concerned, this 
year of 1944 stands out unique as the most 
hopeless in the lifetime of a gardening genera- 
tion. The only consolation one obtains is that 
the situation is not as disastrous where field 
crops are concerned, and that the conditions, 
so far as one can ascertain in these weatherless 
times, are more or less local. 
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NCE upon a time country folk did 
their marketing at the nearest annual 
fair and, having done it, abandoned 
themselves to cudgel-playing, throwing 

at darts, flying dragons, two-headed monsters, 
fat boys, soaped pigs and all the rest of the 
fascinating age-old attractions, not forgetting 
Punch and Judy. 

Modern transport has filched the market- 
ing from the fair, but it still holds an unshakable 
place in the affections of the English people. 
Just now, alas! those happy times when the 
sound of stirring music reverberated * over 
market-place and countryside; when a myriad 
fairy lights were strung from stall to stall; and 
when the most thrilling sight of all to the 
approaching merry-maker was the reflection of 
the gay scene on the pall of smoke rising into 
the night sky from the engines of the round- 
abouts, are temporarily nothing more than a 
memory. 

But those gay evenings of hilarious enjoy- 
ment will return. For the English fair is more 
than an institution; it is part of our national 
life; and without question its chief glory is the 
roundabout, or, to use the accurate term, the 
mechanical machine, with its galloping horses, 
cockerels, or motor cars, its elaborate carvings, 
gay paintwork, ornamental mirrors, brightly 
burnished twisted brass rods gnd powerful 
organ blazoning forth some martial air. The 
whole contrivance, splendidly made, is a triumph 
of English e.gineering and craftsmanship. 

The joy of the roundabout is so indelibly 
engraven on the minds of the present generation 
of fair ‘‘fans’’ that it is excusable for them 
to imagine that it has always been there, 
or at least for centuries, like Punch and 
Judy. Actually the mechanical ride is the 
invention of the past 70 years, superseding 
primitive roundabouts propelled by pony or 
manual power. Generally those engaged in 
pushing were given a ride in repayment for 
their exertions. 

Because of their antiquated method of 
propulsion these riding devices could not make 
much of an appeal. When steam was harnessed 
to drive them it placed within the travelling 


SAVAGE’S YARD, KING’S LYNN 
A drawing by Barbara Jones 
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OF THE FAIR 


By E. R. YARHAM 


PROBABLY THE FIRST ROUNDABOUT 


SAVAGE, THE 


showman’s reach an invention which effected 
the most sweeping change in the fair world 
since the Middle Ages. The early sets of gallop- 
ing horses created quite a commotion in the 
showman’s profession. 

Probably the first crude merry-go-rounds 
were made by wheelwrights, and the man who 
designed the first successful mechanical rides 
had been trained as a wheelwright and black- 
smith. He was the showmen’s greatest engineer 
and benefactor, Frederick Savage (1828-97). 
They are doubly indebted to him, for their 
Guild, which has done so much to raise the 
status of their profession and to protect their 
rights, owed more to Savage in its early years 
than to anybody. 

He was born at Hevingham, near 
Norwich, and had little education. 
When still a boy he was sent crow- 
scaring and took home the princely 
sum of half a crown a week. He deter- 
mined to launch out, worked at East 
Dereham as a rough carpenter, saved 
a little and went to King’s Lynn, 
where after a year or two as a smith 
he was able to set up his own forge. 

Savage started the fair business 
as the result of his contact with show- 
men travelling with primitive hobby- 
horses and swing-boats. He showed 
considerable skill in repairing these, 


and when one man consulted him 
about a certain improvement he 
replied: ‘Yes, my boy—and I'll 


make you one driven by steam- 
power.’’ That sentence laid one of 
the twin foundations of his fortune. 
The other was his genius in the 
designing of agricultural machinery, 
which he exported to many parts of 
Europe, while his fair machines went 
to all parts of the Empire. The names 
of Savage and Lynn were universally 
known. Until early this century 
Savage’s experienced little compe- 
tition, but then Messrs. George Orton, 
Sons and Spooner of Burton-upon- 
Trent, well known as showground 
carvers and decorators, went in for 
building machines, and became serious 


rivals. Another leading firm of con- 
structors is Messrs. R. Lakin of 
Streatham, S.W. 

Nevertheless, these later de- 


velopments cannot rob Savage of the 
honour of pioneering in the evolution 


SHOWMEN’S ENGINEER 





MANUFACTURED BY FREDERICK 
AND BENEFACTOR 


of mechanical roundabouts. The earliest con- 
trivances showed signs of being converted from 
manual operation. Yet they were so well built 
that some survived until after 1914. Experts 
regard the Hibbert set of dobbies as representing 
this early period, because it was a roundabout 
that might easily have been converted to steam 
from either manual or pony operation. 

It had a small centre engine which was 
separate from the main pole and was rather 
like a developed tar-boiler in appearance, such 
portability as it possessed being represented 
by four fixed wheels, more of the order of 
castors, crudely attached to the boiler. Their 
function was confined to manceuvring from the 
truck in which it was carried to the centre. 
These roundabouts were built in the ’70s and 
were followed by the more developed centre- 
engine. Some machines built in the ’80s are 
still in service, and, although parts have been 
renewed from time to time, this is impressive 
proof of the excellence of Victorian craftsman 
ship. 

Savage’s early models, though crude com- 
pared with those of to-day, were revolutionary, 
and proved so popular that he was soon asked 
to build others. The firm was the chief employe! 
of labour in Lynn. The most celebrated ma 
chines were the galloping horses, either three 
abreast or four abreast, and they were made 
for the leading showmen of the day, such « 
Collins and Sanger. 

The basis of this ride was the centre-engin 
It consisted of a portable steam engine whit 
with the transmission gearing and mechanis 
for imparting the galloping action to the hors: 
was mounted on a special truck, the whole bei! 
hoisted on to a strong wooden gantry. 1 
engine was in the form of a horizontal lo 
motive-type boiler, on which was fitted a p 
of twin-engine cylinders, motion and flywh: 
and such engines were beautifully made, be 
designed for compactness and as light in wei 
as possible. Now the steam centre-engines h: 
in many cases been replaced by electric mot 
A separate small vertical engine, called 
““model,’’ was used for driving the organ. 

Shafts were slipped into the centre b 
forming the spokes of a ‘‘wheel,”’ well stiffei 
by intermediate members, and supported fr 
the top of the centre pole by steel rods. | 
rim of the ‘“‘wheel’”’ was made up of the cur 
boards on which was displayed the propriet 
name, together with references to the w id 
pre-eminence of his particular attractio's: 
From this framework were suspended the 
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platform and on the bracing were the cranks carry- 
ing the horse rods, to which in turn the horses were 
attached. After a time this type of roundabout 
was improved by replacing the platform over which 
the horses galloped by one with undulations, known 
is the ‘“‘switchback”’ or “platform”’ gallopers. 

As much as possible of these rides was in wood 
for lightness and elasticity, and only the finest 
seasoned timber was used. It was flawless and 
incannily strong, and a Savage machine easily 
oped with six tons of human freight. Everything 
vas perfectly adapted to its particular function ; 
he arrangement of the steps and sloping gang- 
vays was ingenious, and, considering the high 
pirits of the patrons, accidents were extremely rare. 
Savage was a master craftsman, who knew what 
1e wanted, and his show-ground equipment was 
omething to be proud of. As one of his men, who 
vorked for him almost half a century, said : 
‘Things had to be just right for the old man.”’ 

The forms of the rides were altered to keep 
ibreast of the times. One of the notable ones was 
vhen cockerels supplanted horses in the platform 
sallopers. The roundabout gained enormously by 
his substitution because the motion § suited 








SAVAGE’S STATUE AT KING’S LYNN 


cockerels better, besides which the birds added 
a pronounced spice of humour to the ride. 

The switchback was in succession coaches, 
gondolas, motor cars, dragons, whales and so on. 
Chis machine may be rightly regarded as the 
complementary machine to the gallopers, and in its 
evolution Savage played the outstanding part. At 
the beginning of the ’80s one of the Sangers brought 
to the St. Nicholas Works an idea he saw in Paris. 
This was developed by the fertile brain of Savage 
ind resulted in a riding device which took the form 
f rocking boats, drawn by horses round a circu- 
ar track. It was known as sea-on-land and was a 
noney-taker, 

Then his attention was drawn to what was 
nown as the gravity switchback and his practical 
newledge of mechanics developed the circular 
witchback embodying the principle of this ride. 
nfortunately, although the cars could be swung 
round, giving an exhilarating ride, they could not 
e kept on the double track with any degree of 
rtainty. Savage conceived the idea of the third 
ompensating) rail to get over the difficulty. The 
le has reached its highest development as an 
ctrically driven machine, a motor driving each 
r, so dispensing with the towing frame. 

This permitted an elaborate scenic display at 

» rear, including a waterfall with real water 
trily cascading. An additional traction engine 
nerated current for the cars, while its companion 
senerated for the gorgeous scheme of decoration 











A SAVAGE-MADE STEAM SWITCHBACK, BUILT IN 1904 FOR THE 
WELSH SHOWMAN, JOHN STUDT 





SAVAGE STANDING AT THE BACK OF ONE OF THE EARLIEST OF HIS 
ENGINES 
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VENETIAN GONDOLA :_ROUNDABOUT MADE IN 1900 
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THE FUN OF THE FAIR 
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(Right) THE COTTAGE AT 
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and drove the organ motor and 
that which worked the pump. 
Such a machine, complete 
with engines, organ and 
trucks, represented a capital 
outlay of £20,000, needed a 
staff of 12 and would take six 
months to build. 

One of its outstanding features was the 
organ. The most renowned makers of show 
organs during the second half of last century 
were the family of Gavioli, originally Italian, 
but settlers‘in Paris. Others were Limonaire 
Fréres and Charles Marenghi, the latter being 
trained at the Gavioli concern. Powerful as 
the organs are, there is not the large number 
of pipes one might expect. Lightness is the 
key word where much travelling is involved, 
and there are 300 to 400 pipes. A large 
scenic railway organ, of 110 keys, with 
changing lights, cost about £2,000 before the 
war. 

The showmen have always been proud of 
their carved and gilded facias, many most 
elaborate and often extremely graceful. Vic- 
torian taste for involved scrolls was reflected 
in the ornaments. In a ceaseless search for 
novelty the carved work was characterised by a 
great variety of figures of many nationalities 
and costumes. 

During the Boer War some took the 
form of notable generals, although the dresses 
of foreign nationals, being more picturesque, 
more readily lent themselves to decorative 
schemes. Some were unusual. Holland Brothers 
had a “‘whale”’ scenic railway, for which the 
organ was provided with a special proscenium 
in the form of a huge whale’s mouth, called 
the “ninth whale.’’ John Collins had revolving 
figures all round the centre, each holding an 
electric torch. 

Some of the carved work on the early round- 
abouts was done by Mr. Walter Hilton of Burton 
and decorated by Mr. George Orton. Savage’s 
maintained a branch at Islington and a lot of 
the embellishments were produced in the 
furniture-making districts of the East End. 
Some of the most skilful carvers were Italians, 
brought over specially for the work. The last 
output of carved figures was probably repre- 
sented by the grand specimens provided by 
Messrs. Lakin of Streatham in the 1920s. The 
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work fell flat at the beginning of the last 
war and no new craftsmen are being trained. 

The carvings were often made of yellow 
pine which 50 years back cost only £11 a stan- 
dard. The framework was of red deal, the carv- 
ing being fretted out and carved, and nailed on 
with wet paint to prevent the water from 
getting in at the back. Animals were sometimes 
framed up in the solid, being chopped out with 
an adze first, but usually these and the figures 
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were carved in selected wood, of ‘‘built-up” 
construction, screwed or pegged and glued to 
provide a maximum sturdiness with a minimum 
of weight. Figures of the automatic type, fo: 
‘‘bandmasters,’’ bell-beaters, and so on, as usec 
for the organs, were equipped with pneumati 
motors actuated from the tune sheet or barre 
synchronously with the music; the elbow join 
was formed in carefully prepared chamoi 
leather. 

A noted Norwich firm was Messrs. Howards 
and from the Christmas Fair to Easter they hax 
not a moment to spare, the men working fron 
6 a.m. to 9 p.m., for it was the showman’s idea 
to have something new for Lynn Mart (Febru 
ary 14) or Norwich Easter Fair. They neve 
worked dry, however, for the showmen kep 
them supplied with plenty of beer ! 

Colour, gaiety, ornamentation—but it i: 
very true of the fair world that all that glitter: 
is not gold. Hours average 16a day, seven day: 
a week, and the dismantling and re-erection i: 
a back-breaking task taking anything from 
three to eight hours according to the size of th« 
ride. Much depends on the ground level and 
space for unloading. Pat 
Collins, the noted showman 
would bring his heel dow: 
sharply, ejaculating: ‘‘ This 
is the spot!’’ The 300 t 
400 parts are all numbered 
for identification, and ther« 
must be at least one expert 
on the job. 

Even when everything 
is fixed the show is at the 
mercy of the elements, unlike 
the cinema, and a sudden 
squall can reduce a fair ground 
to a disastrous mess. In the 
olden days showmen were 
years paying off instalments 
on the machines, and a £20,000 
ride is lucky if it makes a 
living after 10 years, while a 
showman dare not grumble 
if he can make both ends 
meet. The old adage, as it 
applies to him, runs: ‘“‘ What 
he gains on the swings he 
loses on the roundabouts”’ ! 


There is an awakening interest in recording 
the history of this fascinating but neglected 
aspect of English life. Much of this information 
has never appeared before and the writer is 
grateful for the help given him by those remem 
bering the palmy days of the Savage firm, by 
Father R. P. Greville (hon. secretary) and in 
particular to Mr. Francis J. Buckley (Vice 
President of the Friendship Circle of Showland 
Fans). 


LAST TYPE OF ROUNDABOUT TO BE BUILT BY SAVAGE 
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|.—HARSTON, LEICESTERSHIRE, WITH BELVOIR CASTLE IN THE 

DISTANCE. Fields restored to cultivation at a lower level after quarrying. 

The difference in level is indicated by the scarp below the farm ; a similar drop 
exists this side of the cattle 


2,—QUARRYING AT HARSTON. The drag-line has excavated the top-soil 
(from the left) and deposited it on land already worked (right) 


3.—WORKING AT A DEEPER LEVEL, SPROXTON. Mechanical navvy 


excavating ironstone for transport to furnaces 


1.—Replacement of refuse and soil by this method is at present possible only 
where the strata are parallel to the surface 


5.—DEVASTATION AT BOUGHTON. Sterile refuse left in gigantic ridge 
and furrow, which becomes a disseminating centre for weeds. Reclamation by 
afforestation is practicable 


6—RESTORED FIELDS AT SEWSTERN. The difference in level is shown 
by their depth below the fenced road. Sunken areas like this are to be found 
from North Oxfordshire to South Lincolnshire 
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THE POSSIBILITIES 
OF 
RESTORATION TO 
FERTILITY 
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THE DESIGN 


By H. D. WALSTON 


HE design of farm buildings must be 

approached from three angles. In the first 

place, the lay-out of the building must be 

suitable for the purpose for which it is con- 
structed: second, the methods of construction and 
materials used must be satisfactory : third, the building 
must harmonise with the surrounding country. These 
conditions entail a detailed knowledge of the 
working of the particular type of farm to be designed 
—a knowledge which few, if any, architects possess; 
a thorough understanding of construction in the 
technical sense of the word—an understanding which 
is possessed by virtually no farmer; and an artistic 
appreciation of the countryside coupled with a creative 
ability which all good architects should have. In 
other words, the proper designing of farm buildings 
requires a close partnership between practical farmer 
and first-rate architect. 

The farm buildings seen in the countryside now- 
adays were, with very few exceptions, constructed at 
a time when farm machinery was almost non-existent, 
and when the cost of agricultural labour was low. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that they are entirely 
unsuited to present-day conditions, when the cost of 
even unskilled labour is high, and when most manual 
operations can be mechanised. 

Take for example the farm buildings of a 
representative farm of between 200 and 300 acres, 
keeping 30 milking cows and the same number 
of young stock, and growing corn partly,‘ for 
sale and partly for home use, with a small¥ ©. 
acreage of potatoes or market garden produce. 
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OF FARM BUILDINGS 





THREE-STOREY 


BUILDINGS NEED 


NOT BE OUT OF HARMONY 


WITH THEIR SETTING. This example comes from the upper reaches of the 
Delaware River, New York State 





The buildings consist of a large single-storey 
barn, possibly made of brick but more probably 
of local stone or timber. In this barn is stored 
the corn when it has been threshed and before 
it is fed to the stock or sent away to the mer- 
chant. In the barn also are stored the sacks 
of artificial manure and some of the machinery 
which is not in constant use, such as hay and 
harvest implements. 


There is also a range of stabling, very likely 
large enough to take eight or ten horses, and 


at one end of the stalls there is a large chaff- 
house. The stables, nowadays, will not contain 
more than four horses at the outside, and more 
likely only one. Some of the remaining space 
may be used to keep a couple of sows or young 
pigs, and the rest is wasted, unless one end is 
partitioned off for a sick cow. There are then 
two or three yards in which the young stock 
live during the winter, being fed on hay, straw, 
mangolds, crushed oats and possibly some cake, 
all of which has to be brought through the mud 
from the stack-vard or the barn, which is some 

distance away. The 

milking-cows live in a 
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PROPOSED LAY-OUT OF A BUILDING FOR A 


SENTATIVE FARM. 






































The ground floor, surrounded with folding 
doors, is used for the storage of machinery. 
potatoes, etc., are stored on the first and second floors 


taining 12 gallons and 
weighing between 1144 
and 2 cwt., have to be 
lifted up by hand on to 
the lorry which comes 
daily to collect it. 


REPRE- 


Grain, fertilisers. 


~- 


Then there will be a range of lean-to cart- 
sheds, with one or two carts in them, the tractor 
and some of the other machinery which it is 
thought worth while to put under cover—quite 
a laborious job as most of it has to be moved 
by hand since there is not room for a tractor 
to operate inside the sheds. The rest of the 
machinery is left outside in the stack-yard where 
the corn and hay are stacked and the mangolds 
and potatoes clamped, all these having to be 
covered by hand with thatch or earth just as 
they were a hundred and fifty years ago. 

It would be interesting to know how many 
man-hours are spent every year on a farm of 
this sort carrying out manual labour, such as 
lifting sacks, carting feeding-stuffs, etc., which 
could be avoided if the lay-out of the buildings 
had been carefully thought out in the first place 
in the light of modern mechanical methods. 

It is easy to draw attention to the short- 
comings of our old buildings, but it is not easy 
to suggest improvements. One thing, however, 
should be borne in mind. Most things produced 
and used on a farm are heavy, and every time 
they are handled it means they have to be 
lifted a few feet in the air, either on to the back 
of the man who is carrying them, or on to a cart 
or a lorry. Even if power in the shape of elec- 
tricity or stationary engines were available, it 
would be uneconomical to switch on that power 
every time a sack had to be lifted. This can be 
overcome only by lifting everything as it comes 
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GROUND-FLOOR PLAN OF THE BUIL 
construction of the covered yard, cow-shed, 
barns, etc. 
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{hove. left) FIRST-FLOOR PLAN. 


(Below, left) SECOND-FLOOR 
PLAN 


(Right) PLAN OF HAY AND STRAW LOFT 
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This is Mr. 


ito the farm to the top of the building and 
tting gravity do the rest whenever required. 
For instance, in the case of artificial fer- 
ilisers the present procedure is as follows: the 
ry brings them into the farmyard; they are 
hen carried in 11 cwt. bags into the barn and 
put down on the floor. When they are needed 
they are lifted from the floor and carried out on 
to a cart or trailer. This is taken into the field 
and the fertilisers are then emptied into a tin 
or bucket, lifted once more and carried to the 
distributor and emptied into it. Imagine the 
saving of labour in a modern building where 
the sacks were lifted straight from the lorry, 
either by a crane or by a conveyor belt elevator, 
to an upper floor of the barn, where they were 
then stored. When they were needed the bags 
could be dropped down a chute into the cart, 
or even better, the fertilisers emptied loose 
down the chute into a specially constructed 
trailer, the base of which stands 4 or 5 ft. above 
the ground. The fertiliser from this trailer 
could then be allowed to fall through an outlet 
at the bottom straight into the manure distribu- 
tor in the field, thus dispensing with practically 
all manual labour and all lifting. 
Other farm produce should be handled in 
a similar way. The corn, where a combine har- 
vester is not used, should be stacked under 
cover (thus saving the cost of thatching, and 
allowing threshing to be carried out in all 
weathers) close to the barn, and the threshing 
drum should be fitted with a blower or elevator 
so that the corn could be transported straight 
to the top of the granary, whence it could fall 
by gravity into the lorry as it comes to take it 
away, or into the mill through which it passes 
before it is fed to the livestock. Hay and straw 
also, as in Scandinavia and the United States, 
should be stored above the stock that is to use 
it, so that it need only be pushed through a 
hole in the ceiling in order to reach them. When 
threshing in the Dutch barn the straw could be 


A MODERN ENGLISH LAY-OUT 
Walston’s group of farm buildings at Thriplow, Cambridge 


animals. Yet one often sees simiular-priced 
tractors stored in such a place. All machinery 
should have a good, dry, clean shed in which 
it can be stored, with sufficient light for work 
to be done on it during bad weather, and with 
sufficient room for the tractor to pull the machine 
in and then drive out, instead of having to 
back with difficulty to the opening and leave 
it to be parked finally by man-power. This will 
fit in well with the previous suggestions with 
regard to storing grain, fertilisers, etc., on the 
first and second floors of buildings, as the whole 
of the ground floor can then be used for storage 
of machinery. This ground floor should be 
surrounded with folding doors instead of per- 
manent walls, so that any part of it can be 
opened at any time to allow a machine to be 
taken in or out, and the access to it must be 
universally good, and not, as in the case of 
many farm buildings, a mass of mud for many 
months in the year. 

There must also be provision for the storage 
of potatoes under cover so that these can be 
protected from the weather without having 
to thatch them down and then throw large 
quantities of earth on them, and so that they 
can be sorted over as required in comfort in the 
winter without those who are doing it having 
to stand out in the snow and rain, protected 
only by an improvised shelter made of old 
hurdles and sacks. Roots for feeding to cattle 
should be similarly stored close to a combined 
pulper and elevator which will chop them and 
lift to the food-mixing room over the cowshed. 

But it must be remembered that farms are 
not always tenanted by the same farmer, and 
different farmers have different systems of 
farming. One may keep milking cows, another 
fatten bullocks or breed beef cattle, while yet 
another may go in for pigs. To be satisfactory 
the buildings must be easily and cheaply 
adaptable to all types of livestock. The one just 


described was for a dairy herd, but if it was to 
be used for fattening bullocks, those being got 
ready for market could be tied up in the cow- 
standings, and the younger ones put out in the 
yard where the yearling heifers of the dairy 
herd would be. A few loose boxes would always 
be useful, but if there were too many, these 
could easily be taken down, thus making the 
yard larger. For pigs, greater adaptation would 
be needed. The cow-standings would be taken 
down and replaced by pens, with a feeding 
passage down the centre. Straw and feeding- 
stuffs would still be stored overhead. The 
bull-pen and calving-boxes could be subdivided 
to form farrowing pens for the sows, and the 
yard would be a good exercise ground for the 
younger pigs. Even if there were a very drastic 
alteration in farming methods and most of the 
corn was replaced by crops grown for drying, 
the drier could well be installed in part of the 
Dutch barn and the product ground in a 
hammer-mill and blown to the top floor of the 
barn, where it would be bagged off and stored. 

Basically, then, what is needed is a large 
straightforward shed designed vertically rather 
than horizontally, where all storage is on the 
top floors and the material comes down by 
gravity as it is needed; further, the design 
must be simple enough to allow it to be used 
with the minimum of alteration for many 
different types of farming. 

It is hoped that this article has shown that 
such buildings are not only practical, but that 
they could be constructed simply enough to be 
relatively inexpensive when compared with 
other types of buildings. The accompanying 
illustrations should make it quite clear that 
there is no need for buildings of this type to be 
an eyesore, whether they are situated in flat or 
hilly country, in the open, or sheltered by trees. 

[In a further article Mr. Walston will deal 
with the design of buildings for dairy farms.] 


blown from the threshing machine into the loft, while 
hay and straw from the combine harvester could be 
brought direct, either baled or loose, from the field to 
the loft into which it could be lifted by the same 
elevator as is used to lift the fertiliser and seed corn 
nto the barn. 

In a similar way much greater advantage should 

»¢ made of ramps, particularly where the farm build- 
igs are constructed on sloping ground. The whole 
roblem of muck loading might well be solved if one 
ere able to draw up the cart or lorry slightly below 
ie level of the cowshed or the cattle-yard, and push 
ie dung out with a bull-dozer. In the case of milk, it 
far easier for the cow to carry its own milk up a few 
‘et before it puts it in the churn, so that the churn 
arts off at the same height as the lorry on to which 
is to be loaded, rather than that the milk should be 
oduced at ground level, and man-power then have to 
t it on to the lorry. 

Future designs of farm buildings must pay far more 
ention to the mechanical side of farming. Not many 
us would be prepared to put a car costing £300 or 
00 into an open shed where it would get corroded 
artificial fertilisers, and exposed to dust and wind 
d rain, not to mention the horns of passing 





ANOTHER THREE-STOREY BARN. This is the headquarters of the New 
Jersey Co-operative Artificial Breeding Association, Clinton, Hunterdon County, 
N.J. The association has 550 members and serves over 5,000 cows every year 
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1—THE JACOBEAN HOUSE: PROBA! ILDING BY WILLIAM 


GREYS COUR \ 


THE HOME ‘¢ LADY BRUNNER 








2.—GEORGIAN ALTERATIONS AT 


THE NORTH END OF THE HOUSE 


With, beyond, ruins of Lord Grey of Rotherfield’s l4th-century enclosing walls 


KNOLLYS, 





KARL OF 


FORDSHIRE—II 


Sir Francis Knollys and his son the la present house. which was probably damaged in 
the Ciril War elon family about Vo0 
[LT SSEY 
OME very curious events are connect n St. James’s Park, but not at 
with the Knollys possession of ( Within the ruined enclosing walls of 
Court—the murder of Sir | Lords Grey of Rothertield’s great 13th 
Overbury in the Tower in 1613 ltt entury manor court, Sir Francis 
the disputed paternity of the Earls of 1 \ probably built the older, brick 
bury. It was in 1538 that Henry VII! rt of the present house, and severa 
mally secured Greys Court to his {1 ed buildings of the same material at 
Francis Knollys, then aged about 25 s points within or on the medizval 
which later was added the manor of | lhe house stands in the western hal 
sham. By his marriage to a grand-daiglit e Court, its three-gabled front, facin 
of Sir Thomas Boleyn, Knollys wa- ig. 1), of flint, brick, and clunch pro 
cousin of Queen Elizabeth, on whose rarried from the medieval buildings 
sion he became one of her most intimat But behind this front, and extending a short 
counsellors. A Puritan by conviction, - ith of it, is an irregular range of bricl 
sequent doings at Greys Court must oi! vith square-headed stone mullione: 


ind transomed windows o| 
one would say, early 16tl 
century date (Fig. 4). The 
include a delightful pore 
with hanging oriel window 
ind are generally of simil 

character with the oth¢ 
brick Tudor buildings illus 
trated last week. It is n 
possible to evolve fro: 
them a recognisable pla 
or part of a plan, and it 

possible that they w 

added by Sir Fran 

Knollys circa 1540 to buil 

ings surviving from t 

medieval house dem: 

ished subsequently. 


[he present east fr 
and the rooms it conta 
were apparently added 
to and in front of ¢ 
Tudor work. Its fenest 
tion has been much alte 
recently and its front d 
can scarcely be the origi 
main entrance. But in 
south end (Fig. 4) is a | 
Gothic window of alm 
identical type to those s 
prisingly fashioned to li 
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the Knollys Chapel in the church, to which the date 1605 is 

assigned (Fig. 3). Combined with the mature Jacobean design of 

the front, recalling, in its mixture of flint and stone, such 

\ iltshire houses as Lake and Stockton (circa 1600), though here 

interlacing of brick courses imparts a rosy tinge to the silver, 

t ese late Gothic affinities suggest that William Knollys 

ceeded to house himself more impressively than his father, 

» Queen’s old Puritan servant. But, while he was about it, it 

‘ms incredible that a man of his importance, closely related to 

most powerful families in that ostentatious age, did not 

ild more ambitiously. It is possible, therefore, that what 

nains is only a part of a much larger building, possibly 

ver completed. Tradition describes much of it as destroyed in 

» Civil War, and the north end (Fig. 2) was certainly recon- 

ucted of brick in the eighteenth century, perhaps implying 
amputation at that point. 

This hypothesis is strengthened by contemporary events. On 
mes I’s accession William was created Lord Knollys of Rother- 
ld, appointed Cofferer to Henry Prince of Wales, and in 1605 
irried, as his second wife, Elizabeth, the 19-year-old daughter 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, one of the leaders of the 
tholic party. This risky alliance immediately involved him 


TOMB OF SIR 
(AND COUSIN) TO QUEEN ELIZABETH 


FRANCIS KNOLLYS, TREASURER 


Died 1596. In Rotherfield Greys Church 
the divorce proceedings of her sister the Countess of Essex, and 
ch worse was to come. But meanwhile Knollys was further 
ited Viscount Wallingford and (1626) Earl of Banbury, with 
lause, on which he insisted, that he should have precedency of 
k as if he had received the earldom at James’s succession 
er six other earls). The insensate ambition thus revealed, in 
igeing and yet heirless man, would lead us to expect him to 
e added to Greys Court on a proportionate scale, and it is 
r that it landed him in financial troubles. He had to sell 
lingford House, his London mansion, and, in 1630, Rotherfield 
i!, to his nephew Sir Robert Knollys. He died aged 85 in 1632. 
In 1627 and 1630, when he was aged about 80 and 83 years 
ectively, Lady Banbury gave birth to sons. On the grounds 
is advanced age, the paternity of these boys was soon after- 
ls assailed, although it was averred in defence of their legiti- 
v that Banbury “rode a hawking and hunting” till within six 
ths of his death. Their father was generally assumed to 
ord Vaux, whom Lady Banbury married two months after 
larl’s death, and in whose house the younger was born. 
igh the first legal decision Was in their favour, successive 
quent enquiries, of which the last was in 1806, maintained 
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4.—WHERE TUDOR BRICK AND JACOBEAN FLINT WORK 


JOIN. At the south end of the house 
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5.—THE GEORGIAN BAY WINDOW. AND A GLIMPSE OF 
THE VALLEY BELOW 
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6.—A BEDROOM: ONE OF THE FEW JACOBEAN FIREPLACES 
18th-CENTURY PLASTER FRIEZE 


the illegitimacy and the 8th Earl, who died in 1834, finally 
discontinued the use of the title. He was the father of 
General Sir William Knollys, Comptroller to Edward Prince 
of Wales and responsible for the original formation of 
Aldershot camp; and of the Ist Viscount Knollys, 
Private Secretary to Kings Edward VII and George V. 

The old’ Earl was further involved by his young wife 
in the cause célébre of her sister Lady Essex’s affair with 
Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, James I’s creature; out of 
which arose the mysterious poisoning of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, a material witness in the case, by Lady Essex while 
he was detained in the Tower. Both these ladies, Howards 
by birth, were intimately allied with the Roman Catholic 
party, and Lady Banbury proclaimed her faith after 
marrying Lord Vaux. Lady Essex, though sentenced to 
death in 1615, was pardoned, and is stated to have retired 
for a time to Greys Court with Somerset (whom she had 
duly married) after their release from the Tower in 1622. 
This asylum was no doubt afforded to them by Lady 
Banbury. 

Sir Robert Knollys, who had taken over Greys 
Court from his uncle, sold the place in 1642 to Sir 
John Evelyn of Lee Place, Godstone, a cousin of the 
diarist, who owned it at the time of the Civil War. Lord 
Banbury’s building, if it was ever fully completed, is said 
to have then suffered materially. Evelyn died in 1663, 
and his son in 1671 when the latter’s baronetcy became 
extinct. His Surrey properties devolved on a brother, but 
it is not clear whether Greys Court went with them. 

The next owner oi whom I have found record came 
of a Tipperary family who had emigrated after the Civil 
War to the West Indies. Sir William Stapleton, 4th 
Baronet “of the Leeward Islands,” was born in the island 
of Nevis, his grandfather the Ist Baronet being Governor 
of the Leeward Islands under Charles II. Sir William, 
about 1724, was elected Member for Oxford and married 
a Berkshire heiress, Miss Paul, whose mother was a 
daughter of the Earl of Westmorland. His son subse- 
quently also married a Fane, of near-by Wormsley. The 
Stapletons’ acquisition of Greys Court is no doubt 
associated with this county connection. But if it was Sir 
William who acquired the property, the main alterations 
to the house were not put in hand till after his death (in 
1740), since the decoration then applied to it is in the 
rococo taste of the following decade. 

The north end of the house was then largely re-built, 
having a handsome bow window with battlemented parapet 
(Fig. 5) added to the principal room, now the drawing-room 
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(Fig. 8), while the original external 
surface was covered with stucco, 
and many of the Jacobean windows 
were replaced with sash windows in 
bold surrounds (Fig. 2). It is pos- 
sible that the architect of the 
reconstruction was Henry Keene 
of Oxford, then being much em- 
ployed by country gentry (at Hart- 
well, High Wycombe, Bowooc, 
Uppark) and in Oxford itself. | 
suspect, too, that the masterly 
plasterwork is by Roberts of Oxford, 
since the festoons of fruit ani 
flowers on the drawing-room walls; 
and exquisite floral cornucopia; 
between the arched windows 
(Fig. 9) recall strongly his grea 
decorations in Christ Church Lil 
rary. The brilliantly accomplishe 
ceiling, while perhaps owing some 
thing to Abraham Swan’s patterns 
and to Isaac Ware’s decoration, 
at Chesterfield House, has th 
rich Oxford naturalism. The bows 
and arrows and billing doves intro- 
duced might even refer to th 
marriage of Sir Thomas Stapleto: 
to the heiress of Wormsley as 
late as 1765. 

Fine marble chimneypiece 
were put in at the same time, and 
several other rooms have good but 
simpler plasterwork. One is the 


REMAINING. AND south bedroom on the first floor 


(Fig. 6) lit by the Gothic window 
in Fig. 4, which has a frieze of 





7.—THE DRAWING-ROOM CEILING 
Beautiful rococo plasterwork, probably by Roberts of Oxford, about 1750 





~THE DRAWING- 
(OOM; FORMED 
BOUT 1750 IN THE 
ORTH END OF 

THE HOUSE 





Jovian eagles and infants holding floral 
festoons. It also contains one of the few 
remaining Jacobean fireplaces. The 
Georgian wainscot has been pickled and sur- 


mounted by crimson damask, giving the room 
a pleasant setcento character. 


Sir Thomas, 6th Baronet, in 1788 
inherited through his Fane great-grand- 
mother the dormant title of Lord le Despen- 
cer, the last holder of which had been Sir 
Francis Dashwood of West Wycombe, a 
leading member of the rather childish Hell- 
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Fire Club and builder of, besides the house of 
West Wycombe Park, the well-known, 


Mausoleum on the top of the hill there for. 
the interment of its members. The similarity” 


of the flintwork in the now blocked gateway 
at the south end of Greys Court (Fig. 4)—its 
plers surmounted by two of Miss Knoblock’s 
enchanting lead figures—may indicate some 
connection at that time between the two 
places. Lord le Despencer inherited Mere- 
worth Castle, Kent, his younger son and 
successor, the Hon. and Rev. Sir Francis 


Stapleton (died 1874), being also rector of 
Mereworth. Clare, Countess Cowley, is the 
only daughter of the latter’s son the 8th 
Baronet. 

Greys Court was sold about 10 years ago 
to Mrs. Valentine Fleming, and was bought 
in 1937 by Sir F. J. Brunner. Mrs. Fleming 
was responsible for removing the stucco and 
19th-century additions at the South end; 
further accretions were removed by Sir Felix, 
including bay windows on the East front, 
and a large single-storey stucco-covered 

billiard room north-west 
of the house. Lady 
Brunner, daughter of the 
late H. B. Irving, is largely 
responsible for creating the 
gardens that merge so well 
with the exquisite texture 
of old flint and brick— 
materials quarried, 
doubt, from the walls 
of the earlier Knollys 
and Grey of Rotherfield 
buildings; some perhaps 
from 13th-century work 
of Archbishop Walter de 
Grey. 


no 


(Left) 9—DETAIL OF 
THE DRAWING-ROOM 
PLASTER DECORA- 
TION, BY ROBERTS 
OF OXFORD (?) 
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FROM A WOODMAN’S DIARY 


PRIL 21.—Because of a special order, 
we have, during the last 48 hours, felled 
some big oak—later than is usual in 
these days, when the sap-full bark is 

not valued for tanning as of old. Yesterday 
Jackie broke the woodman’s rule that, though 
you may prepare or chop around a tree the day 
before you fell it, you must not cut the pitch. 
In the night the wind changed; the pitch (cut 
vesterday) was in the wrong place because of 
the change, and the tree split badly enough to 
spoil two or three pounds’ worth of good 
timber. In justice to J., it should be said that 
he was working with outside labour which had 
to leave “‘on the tick’’ and there had been some 
misunderstanding about the time. 

Aprit 27.—Pickling stakes. We put the 
rinded stakes in the big creosote tank and then 
brought them to the boil. They are then left 
to cool off, for it is during this cooling process 
that the most good is achieved by pickling. 
In the evening, out of curiosity, I joined a bird- 
watching ramble organised as ‘‘ Nature Study”’ 
by the Rural Community Council. We were 
lucky to have Mr. W. B. Alexander, director 
of the Edward Grey Institute of Field Ornitho- 
logy, as leader and instructor, but bird-watching 
when with a gang of thirty-odd chattering people 
is not likely to be very profitable, though 
doubtless an evening walk through the wood 
was itself pleasant for school-teachers and other 
urban workers. I caught snatches of conversa- 
tion (‘‘ Douglas made a canoe but someone sank 
it. He left it on the Kennet and then went down 
one day and found it at the bottom of the 
river’). Though we saw nothing of interest, 
except the big badger sett, we heard nightin- 
gale, blackcap and goldcrest and, during the 
picnic supper interval, listened to an interesting 
talk on territorial and other theories of bird song. 

APRIL 28.—-Planting some 43 black walnut 
trees (‘‘they’re for furniture but they’re slow- 
growing and will come to nothing in our time’’) 
and a quantity of small spruce for Christmas 
trees. [First we cleared the bracken-covered 
ground by burning. The walnut trees were 
then planted about 24 ft. by 24 ft., and the 
spruce 2 ft. by 2 ft. The number of the spruce 
(barely 1,000) was over-estimated and we did 
not cover ali the vacant ground. ‘Looks like 
a pig with one ear,”’ objected Jackie. There was 
also some criticism of planting so late: “‘I’m 
damn sure these’ll die”’ “labour in vain, 
I call it” “they should have been planted 
early in the year, so as to get some weather on 
’em.’’ But the parcels of trees were odd lots, 
unexpectedly available, and, if half live, should 
show a profit. We all became, from the waist 
downwards, as black as sweeps through working 
the ash-covered ground. 

ApriL 29.—Hooked out of the pickle tank, 
and stacked, the stakes we put in two days ago. 
Was advised in advance to smear my hands 
with lubricating oil, which affords some pro- 
tection against the creosote. Afterwards we 





THE PICKLE 


TANK WITH STACKS OF PICKLED 
STAKES 


washed our hands in 
paraffin and sawdust, 
alternately. 

APRIL 30.—Sun- 
day. Called on an 
old retired gamekeeper 
friend. He still keeps 
an eye on a stretch of 
river in his spare time, 
and, not being paid in 
a normal way, receives 
the handsome bounties 
of 2s. 6d. per kingfisher 
and £1 per heron. 
Non- fishermen, such 
as myself, would pre- 
fer to have either of 
those birds rather than 
fish on any water. 


May 2.— Sawing 


with big circular 
saws in the _ timber- 
yard. This is_ not 


true woodman’s work, 
but we have a few weeks of it every year 
—sawing balks, beams, planks, boards, gate- 
posts, four-by-twos, and even little three-by- 
one pales, from our trees. The two big saws 
are worked by a steam engine which originally 
drew ploughs on the King’s farms at Windsor. 
The deliberation with which big oak butts are 
handled suggests some solemn religious cere- 
mony. The hand crane, in low gear, raises the 
great log very slowly; the man on the log swings 
it slowly and settles it slowly on the truck, 
where it is wedged. Then it is carefully exam- 
ined and well brushed lest any earth or pebbles 
be in the bark. The inspection ended, the laden 
truck is wheeled slowly down the rails into the 
sawing shed, and the rolling of the log from the 
truck to the actual saw bench is as slow as 
possible, for there is no knowing where one of 
these heavy butts would stop if it began to move 
quickly. Then the bench must be wound forward 
slowly, so that the whirling saw may have time 
to do its work : if its alto voice deepens to tenor, 
the man at the handle recognises a warning 
that he is turning too quickly and the belt is 
liable to slip—or some worse accident happen. 
The cut is held open behind the saw by wedges 
driven vigorously home with a mallet, and all 
the wedges must be withdrawn when the stick 
is sawn through, before the bench is rolled back. 
The offcut is removed, the sawdust is swept 
from the bench and the great butt is turned on 
its flat, sawn face and then carefully aligned 
with small crowbars and wedged with wooden 
wedges for the next sawing. The sawdust in 
the pit beneath quickly accumulates, and one 
soon learns when emptying it to appreciate 
the variations. Oak and ash, though quite 
distinct (ash is paler), both have smells which 
are warm and pleasant yet as difficult to define 
as the scent of hot gorse blossom. Elm stinks 
like a sewer, and acacia is little better. Thuya 
is delicious and cedar- 
like. Several conifers 
are resinous. Black 
willow (destined to be- 
come lin. laths for 
plasterers) is like yeast 
in smell but like cotton 
wool in texture. The 
coarse sawdust from 
dry old alder recalls 
a popular pre-war 
proprietary breakfast 
food. 

May 3.— The 
carter being absent, 
I was to-day his 
deputy, my job being 
to haul water with the 
horse and barrel from 
a stand-pipe _ three- 
quarters of a _ mile 
distant, for the steam 
engine. Each _ 150- 
gallon barrel costs ls. 
of my time alone in 
the hauling, but it is 





TRIMMING NETTLES IN A SPRUCE PLANTATION 
The trees, planted last November, are too small yet to show 


certainly an easy interlude for me. _ Ber 
summed the matter up justly with ‘That’! 
suit you. The hardest part of that job i 
turning on the tap when you get down thet 


» 


each time ! 


May 5.—Jackie had to cut 60 small rod 
ordered by a large neighbouring parish for the 
ceremony of ‘‘ beating the bounds.”’ Evidentl; 
too urban to cut their own rods. We don’t make 
any hurdles here but I was interested to read 
in a farm paper that the ‘“wattle”’ or “flake” 
hurdles, made from hazel and other underwood 
in Hampshire and elsewhere, and used as both 
windbreaks and fences, now command 50s. a 
dozen, against 18s. a dozen five years ago. 

May 8.—Sawing big timber in the yard. 
One of the helpers from outside, unaccustomed 
to the work, was not disposed to over exert 
himself in moving heavy offcuts. I overheard 
the comment, ‘“‘He won’t break no tools.” 
From an odd short piece of oak an outsize 
wedge was sawn. There was some facetiousness 
about the possible use of such a monster and at 
last I observed jokingly, ‘Leave it to the sun 
and wind for a couple of months and it’ll go well 
in my wood-sack.’’ The foreman chanced to 
hear: “‘Let me catch thee putting it in thy 
sack! That wedge is worth a shilling!” 
Evidently not such a white elephantine wedge 
after all. 

At the end of the day the teeth of the largest 
saw were judged to be uneven, so the foreman 
took an Accrington brick, put it on a piece of 
board and held it very precisely so that the 
longer teeth of the saw, running at full speed, 
just touched it. The sparks flew and the teeth 
were ground down, but to my lay eye it seemed a 
drastic measure, though the saw was of course 
to be sharpened next morning before further 
use. 

May 10.—A fire in the wood, fortunately 
found and extinguished before any real damage 
had been done. It was near a.place in which 
an American contingent had been working, 50 
all the woodmen with one accord were delighted 
to plant the blame on foreign shoulders. The 
finding of an empty American cigarette carton 
was hailed as almost incontestable proof of tlie 
common suspicion. Then it transpired th:t 
the Americans had not been there for 48 hou 
so they had to be exculpated, albeit grudging y 
and with unconcealed regret. 

May 15.—Thinning a 20-years-old Doug! 5 
plantation—under pressure from above. 1 
foreman had hoped to defer this job till Dece 
ber, when the tops of those Douglases that ‘ 
taken out fetch about 2s. each- as Christn 
trees—which helps the credit side of the boo! 
When I brought down one stick very close 
Bob, he observed that ‘“‘’Iwas as bad to k 
a man by frightening him to death as any ot! 
way.” A land girl, trimming the cut poles, w 
reproved for hitting two branches downwar' 
against the grain and the opposite way of th 
growth: she was told that she’d spoil |! 
billhook. Found three bullfinches’ nests in t ¢ 
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ne small plantation: the two we examined 


had five and two eggs. 


May 23.—Trimming nettles, burdocks, 
ider and other rubbish in one of last winter’s 
yung spruce plantations. Since the trees 
veraged less than 12 ins. and the nettles were 
aist high, there were some casualties among 
ie trees—spaced 5 ft. 6 ins. apart. We cut 
it two pheasants’ nests (14 and 11 eggs) and 
ie whitethroat’s (five eggs). The whitethroat 
apparently known locally as ‘‘ nettle-creeper.”’ 
hough interested, I’m bad at finding nests, 
) particularly appreciated the kindness of a 
‘ighbour who showed me this same evening 
ests of nightingale, goldcrest, blackcap, chiff- 
iaff and wren—all containing eggs. The nest- 
g holes of two woodpeckers and a nuthatch 
ere also pointed out, but we could not examine 
em. 

May 24.—More trimming. Another 
1easant’s nest (14 eggs) and a French partridge 
ith 14 eggs. Some discussion as to whether 
rench and red-legged partridge were synonym- 
us terms and my positive assertion was re- 
arded sceptically. When sharpening my hook 
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(rip-hook here, but fagging hook in other parts) 
was told not to draw the stone against the edge, 
because it was bad for both hook and stone. 
Not quite clear why, for, when grinding, the 
best men usually work against the edge. Was 
shown tree-creeper’s and cole-tit’s nests in the 
evening, and saw three nests (goldfinch, long- 
tailed tit and unidentified). which had been 
destroyed by grey squirrels, here even worse 
than the jays. 

May 25.—Trimming again, and had a bad 
stomach-ache after the midday meal, possibly 
because of stooping double on two hard-boiled 
eggs. Was advised to stand on my head, that 
being proclaimed an infallible cure; but said 1 
was too old. A partridge nest with 13 eggs and 
two pheasant’s eggs, and a clutch of three 
lapwing eggs. Felt better at knocking-off time. 

May 26.—A special order for some beams, 
30 ft. by 7 ins. by 4 ins., had to be met, so 
to-day we felled some good larch planted 
between 1896 and 1903, and also three spruce 
and a Corsican. The saw was badly gummed 
by the thick and sticky resin which flowed 
from the centre of one larch. A land girl, 
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tasting it curiously, was told that, if swallowed 
like a pill (rather difficult!) it was good for 
kidney trouble, backaches and worms. (But 
nearly everything in the country is either good 
or bad for worms: the virtue of sorrel in this 
respect was mentioned only two days ago.) 

May 27.—Saturday, odd-job morning, on 
which we sometimes cut out with the small 
petrol-driven saw such trifles as one-piece 
mallets and rammers—for ramming the earth 
after gate-posts have been sunk. Among other 
things occasionally cut here are chopping blocks 
and the large forks or thatching jacks in which 
thatchers carry their yelms up to roof level. 
But it was water-carting for me. When I’d 
finished, I asked what was to be done with 
“the damned brute.” 

“Damned brute? What d’you mean? He’s 
a horse, not a brute.”’ 

““He’s a brute. He tried to bite me.” 

“You don’t want to trouble about that. 
The last man he ate was bigger than you.” 

The land girl who sampled the larch sap 
did not turn up and is reported sick. 

fl ae 


THE OAKS AND THE DERBY 


THE QUEEN MARY AND COVENTRY STAKES 


OT only in one way but in every way, 
this racing season has, so far, been 
replete with unexpected happenings. 
All the much-vaunted two-year-olds 

of last season have—seemingly as a matter of 
ourse—fallen by the wayside. The substitute 
aces for the Oaks and the Derby, which not one 
person in a thousand ever thought would take 
lace upon the originally intended dates, have 
been celebrated as-per schedule. The winners 
of these were, more or less, as unexpected as 
the races that they won. Everything is so un- 
expected that, in reality, it is justifiable to 
wonder if perhaps the last five years have been 
nothing but a ghastly dream and that in early 
September an awakening will come with the 
usual journey to Doncaster for the Sales and 
the St. Leger. 
* * * 


Until such time arrives—when it does— 
it is necessary to deal with the unexpected. 
In the presence of an unusually small attend- 
ance, for Newmarket, MHycilla, ridden by 
3ridgland, won the Oaks from Monsoon and 
IXannabis with such as Tudor Maid, Picture 
Play and Fair Fame among the other 13 
runners. That is about all that there is to say 
about them. Tudor Maid and the ‘“Guineas”’ 
winner Picture Play shared favouritism 
but neither justified it, nor was there an 
excuse for either. Hycilla was just too good 
for everything else. A really well-made chestnut 
filly with a well-placed shoulder, a long easy 
far-reaching action and plenty of power behind 
the saddle, she is by the Derby and St. Leger 
winner Hyperion from Priscilla Carter, an 
\merican-bred mare who was by Omar Khay- 
yam from The Reef, a grand-daughter of the 
triple-crown winner Rock Sand, which was 
out of a mare by the American horse Hastings 
whose ancestry, from our viewpoint, is problem- 
itical. For this reason Hycilla is not eligible 
ior entry in the General Stud Book. Omar 
\hayyam her maternal grandsire, it will be 
emembered, was bred by the late Sir John 
tobinson at Worksop Manor; was sold by him 
S a yearling, at Newmarket, for 300gs., and 

as exported to America where he won the 
\entucky and Brooklyn Derbys before making 
name for himself as a sire of winners. Hycilla 
vas bred and is owned by Mr. William Wood- 
ard and is trained by Captain Boyd-Rochfort. 
he holds an engagement in the St. Leger and 
ould have no difficulty in beating all she beat 
the Oaks, with the possible exception of 
ynsoon who, with another 50 yds. to go, would, 
st assuredly, have reversed the placings. 
.other nice filly this, she is by Umidwar from 
eavenly Wind a daughter of Tai-Yang 
lario). Gordon Sadler turned her out “‘in 
e pink,’’ and if there was an unlucky one in 
© race it was she as she was shut in behind 
bunch coming up the hill and then, when 


Maher found an opening on the Stands, she 
came like a steam engine. 

To turn from the three-year-old fillies’ 
classic to the Queen Mary Stakes, which is a 
somewhat analogous event for fillies a year 
younger. For this race there were 10 runners 
and the winner was the favourite Sun Stream, 
a particularly taking chestnut by Hyperion 
from Drift, a winning daughter of the St. Leger 
winner Swynford which has also bred such as 
Heliopolis, the One Thousand Guineas winner 
Tide-way, and the Payne Stakes victor Fair- 
haven. Second and third to Sun Stream were 
Sweet Cygnet and Fille du Regiment. The 
former, who was bred by the late Lord Portman, 
is, like Sun Stream, by Hyperion and comes 
from Sweet Swan a daughter of Cygnus. She 
cost 2,100gs. as a yearling. Fille du Regiment 
is a grey by Nearco from the grey mare Rustom 
Mahal, she by Rustom Pasha from Mumtaz 
Mahal. Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan bred and 
owns her. 

For the second day—Derby Day—there 
was a rather larger attendance, but at the same 
time it was nothing like a record. For the big 
event there were 20 competitors—19 colts and 
the filly Garden Path. Actually, she stood out 
on looks from the others and was far more cool 
and collected in the paddock than she had been 
on “Guineas Day.’’ Of the colts Growing Con- 
fidence, Happy Landing, Mustang, who had 
recently been sold to Mrs. Philip Hill, Tehran, 
and Orestes were the most impressive, but, 
even from among them, there was nothing that 
really filled the eye as a Derby candidate 
should. Admittedly they were a very, very 
ordinary lot and it seemed difficult to believe 
that any of them would be able to concede the 
5-lb. sex allowance to the filly. Still, the un- 
expected—as usual nowadays—happened, and 
they did. As they came out of the Dip, Garden 
Path was prominent in the middle of the course 
with a clear run in front of her but faded away 
to nothing and left Ocean Swell, Tehran, and 
Happy Landing to fight out a really fine finish 
in which only a neck divided the first and 
second, and a short-head the second and third, 
with Abbots Fell officially placed fourth. 

* * * 


Unexpected though Ocean Swell’s victory 
was—his starting price was 28 to 1—it was 
universally popular as there is no more respected 
man on the Turf than his breeder-owner Lord 
Rosebery; Jack Jarvis, who trained him, is a 
friend to everybody; Nevett, who rode him, 
is the best North-country jockey that has been 
riding for many years; and, to cap it all, his 
sire Blue Peter was the winner of the last 
peace-time Two Thousand Guineas and Derby 
and Ocean Swell is one of his first stock to run. 

A little more detail is now justifiable. 
By Blue Peter, a son of the St. Leger winner 
Fairway, Ocean Swell comes from Jiffy, a 


Hurry On mare who was out of Juniata, she 
by Junior from Samphire a half-sister, by the 
triple-crown winner Isinglass, to the Two 
Thousand Guineas winner Neil Gow and to 
Lord Astor’s foundation-mare Popinjay, from 
the One Thousand Guineas winner Chelandry 
who, like the Derby winner, Ladas, was out of 
Paraffin’s daughter Illuminata. Better breeding 
than this cannot be imagined and it must give 
Lord Rosebery immense satisfaction to know 
that his second Derby winner is one of the first 
sons of his first Derby winner and moreover 
comes of a line that was the very foundation 
of the successes of the ever popular “ primrose 
and rose hoops.’’ Tehran who filled the second 
place is a son of the Derby winner Bois Roussel 
and is out of Stafaralla, she by Solario from a 
mare of the Pretty Polly line, while Happy 
Landing, who cost Mr. Walter Hutchinson 
13,500gs. at the last December Sales, is by the 
Derby and St. Leger winner Windsor Lad from 
Happy Morn, a daughter of Son-in-Law’s son 
D’Orsay. Incidentally a half-sister to him, by 
His Grace, won the Wilburton Stakes which 
was the race run previous to the Derby. 


* * * 


Following the Derby came the Coventry 
Stakes or rather the war-time substitute for 
this famous two-year-old classic. Only six 
turned out for this but among that six it is just 
possible that there was next year’s Derby 
winner. Reference is to the winner Dante. A 
grand dark brown colt that is very hard to fault 
anywhere, he is by the Italian Derby and Grand 
Prix de Paris winner Nearco from Rosy Legend, 
she by Dark Legend. Owned by the Hull 
shipping magnate Sir Eric Ohlson, he is the 
first winner Sir Eric has ever bred as he bought 
his dam, when carrying Dante, at the sale of 
the late Lord Furness’s bloodstock, for 3,500gs. 
Actually Dante was listed, with others of Sir 
Eric Ohlson’s yearlings, at the last September 
Sales, but failing to make his reserve did not 
change hands. This season many fabulous offers 
have been made and refused for him. Sir Eric, 
who is a newcomer to the Turf, realises what he 
has got and is very anxious to revive the old- 
time North-country renown in the racing world. 
In Dante he has got one of the best colts that 
have been seen for many a year. He was bred 
and reared at the Friar Ings Stud at Middleham; 
is trained by Mathew Peacock at Middleham 
and was ridden by Nevitt. In all truth it was 
a great win for the North and it is no use saying 
that he beat nothing as behind him were the 
Aga Khan’s colt Fordham and Lady Derby’s 
High Peak, who are reckoned to be the best 
young colts in Newmarket, and High Sheriff, 
who came up with a big reputation from 
Beckhampton. Four lengths was the official 
estimate of his superiority over Fordham. It 
underestimates the amount he had in hand. He 
will be a great horse. Royston. 
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JUNE ROSES. 


A SURVEY OF SOME NOTABLE BEDDING VARIETIES INCLUDING RECENT INTRODUCTIONS OF MERIT 





HE same beneficent influ- 

ence which has encouraged 

so many of our garden 

flowers to excel themselves 
in this wonderful spring has left its 
mark on the roses. For some weeks 
now, thanks to the warmth and sun- 
shine of late May, they have provided 
a display unequalled in splendour at 
a time when they have rivals in 
plenty. Every year it seems the rose 
pageant gains in magnificence. The 
increasing number of the hybrid 
polyantha varieties now firmly estab- 
lished in popular favour, has brought 
a wealth of variety and a lavishness 
of bioom to the festival unknown a 
quarter of a century ago, while the 
many new shades and _ exquisite 
blends of colouring among the hybrid 
teas have given a striking brilliance 
to the rose garden. 

In the period between the wars 
the raisers of new roses have been no 
less busy than breeders in other fields, 
and the modern rose garden is testi- 
mony to the success of their efforts. 
A study of the analysis of roses for 
general garden cultivation in this 
vear’s National Rose Society’s Annual, 
that indispensable publication for 
every keen rosarian, reveals that out 
of the two dozen varieties listed as 
the best, only two, the incomparable 
crimson Etoile de Hollande and the 
orange Emma Wright, are more than 
24 years old and the majority have 
only between 10 and 15 summers 








behind them. At the head of the list _ erie ars has ‘ ' eee ee on 
stands Mrs. Sam McGredy, perhaps THE ROSE GARDEN AT BURTON PARK, SUSSEX 
one of the finest garden roses to date The beds are planted with Paul’s Scarlet trained and pegged down 


and a beautiful flower in which copper, orange and red, all inter- 
mingle to produce a luxuriant colour effect. Next to it comes 
Crimson Glory, a newcomer to the crimson class about nine or 
ten years ago. A good rose, superior in some respects to its 
predecessor Etoile de Hollande, it nevertheless has its faults, ‘ 
chief of which, perhaps, is the tendency for the blooms to droop. 
Well treated, however, this fault disappears and the lovely 1 
bright scarlet crimson blooms can be seen in all their beauty. 
McGredy’s Yellow is third on the list and those in search of a 
yellow bedding rose can do no better than choose this variety. 
With large and well-formed blooms of a pale buttercup yellow, 
it is a first-rate rose with good vigorous growth and fine foliage ' 
to commend it, in addition to its beauty of bloom. The orange 
and gold President Hoover, the fine full-bloomed and clear rose 
pink Picture and the deep red Etoile de Hollande complete the 
first half-dozen in the list, and each of these is of established 
reputation. 

Next in order of merit come the vivid scarlet Southport, 
another of the McGredy introductions and a first-rate rose, closely 
followed by the incomparable Madame Butterfly, the golden 
yellow Phyllis Gold, Shot Silk, the well-known Betty Uprichard 
and McGredy’s Sunset, with blooms of a blend of buttercup 
yellow and gold, which has made its way to twelfth on the 
select list within six years, an indication of its all-round merit 
Sunset is a lovely rose with all the desirable qualities, bronze 
green foliage, vigorous growth and good stiff stems to the blooms, 
which are well formed and possess quite a pronounced fragrance 
Other notabilities in the list include the American novelty called 
The Doctor, which carries enormous blooms of a lovely satin 
pink; Comtesse Vandal, with blooms of coppery pink and 
worthy descendant of the old Ophelia; Lal, which is best di 
scribed as an improved Mrs. Henry Morse; the orange apric« 
Mrs. G. A. van Rossem; Talisman, a charming rose with bloon 
in which scarlet, pink, copper and gold are all happily blende: 
and the maize-yellow Barbara Richards. 


While this list includes most of the best and most reliab 
of bedding roses, it does not embrace some of the newer kind 
which but for the war would have won more widespread favour 
Mrs. Edward Laxton, for example, with fine blooms of rose a1 
orange, has many claims to recognition, and the same can be 
said of the brilliant deep orange Orange Nassau which is a stri 
ing rose of good growth and accommodating ways, the coppery 
orange Angels Mateau, the bright crimson Weigands 4701, the 
salmon orange Mrs. Verschuren, and the fine red sport 


; 
BEDDING HYBRID TEA VARIETIES IN THE FORMAL GARDEN President Hoover called Texas Centennial. Som j ; 
2 ? e of the ve'y 

AT NORTH MIMMS PARK latest newcomers, which appeared at the N.R.S. shows last yee, 























eft) A RECENT NEWCOMER TO THE HYBRID TEAS, RAFFLES BRUCE. 
(Middle) ONE OF THE NEWER HYBRID POLYANTHA VARIETIES, POULSEN’S COPPER. 
ROSE ORANGE NASSAU, A NOTABLE INTRODUCTION AMONG THE HYBRID TEAS WITH BLOOMS OF 


end of orange and gold. 
Right) 


omise well, especially the rich orange Raffles 
ruce, and the fine scarlet Red Ensign which 
presents a big step forward in the quest for 
ie perfect red rose. When the times are more 
ropitious and ample stocks are available, these 
vo roses are likely to take their place in the 
ery front rank, and in the meantime gardeners 
hould make a note of them for the future. 


EARLY AND 


T is often said that no one can attain to the 
first class in golf unless he begins as a boy. 
This is at least as true as are most of such 
sweeping generalisations, but it is not 

quite true, since there are several noteworthy 
exceptions to disprove it. It is, I think, true 
that the player who has begun as a boy attains 
a certain je ne sais quoi in the point of style 
which the grown-up beginner, though he may 
be the sounder player of the two, will never 
possess. It is true that an early start is, on the 
whole, a very great advantage, but beyond that 
| should not like to be dogmatic. Moreover we 
ought to be clear as to exactly what we mean 
by our terms, as the Brains Trust, if nobody 
else, has taught us. As to the “first class,’’ that 
a difficult and delicate thing to define. 
iforace Hutchinson has told in one of his books 
ow into a General Meeting of the Royal and 
\ncient Club the late Sir Alexander Kinloch 
threw a mild bombshell by declaring ‘‘ There 
e only three first-class amateurs, Johnny Ball, 
/hnny Laidlay and Horace Hutchinson.’’ The 
atement probably rankled in some other 
easts and I do not purpose to make enemies 
y too precise a definition. Again, what do we 
ean by the words ‘‘as a boy’? I suppose 
y age below eighteen would qualify, but I think 
> generally mean rather a lower age, anything 
m five to fifteen. 
* * * 


Finally, and I submit that this is not such 
‘oolish question as it may appear, what do 
mean by “beginning”? I know what I 
an myself, namely the player’s genuinely first 
empts to hit a golf ball. I am precise as to 
s because I have sometimes heard it said of 
ie good player (I have one particularly in 
d, very good and very graceful in style) 
he did not begin till he was grown up. 
sequently I have discovered that he did not 
le down seriously to the game till he was 
vn up but that he had ‘“‘knocked a ball 
ut”’ in his boyhood. Now that in my sub- 
sion makes all the difference in the world. 
hat process of knocking about he acquired 
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DEEP ORANGE 


Also among the newcomers are two 
notable additions to the Hybrid Polyantha 
set, Frensham with large clusters of semi- 
double flowers of intense scarlet enhanced 
with a central boss of golden stamens, and 
Commonwealth, also a scarlet and almost 
more akin to the Hybrid Teas than to the 
Polyanthas. These introductions will hold 
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The well-shaped medium-sized blooms are of a 


their own in a group already rich in good 
garden roses among which Karen Poulsen 
and Donald Prior, Else Poulsen, Poulsen’s 
Copper, the Australian Salmon Spray, Kirsten 
Poulsen Improved and some other members 
of the Poulsen family are all worthy of 
recognition in every garden where roses are 
grown. G. C. TAYLOR. 


LATE => A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


a boy’s free and easy swing which he never lost 
and which was invaluable to him when he 
““began’’ in earnest. I do not call such a player 
a late beginner; his early education had _ been 
interrupted but its effects remained. 


* * * 


There is one player as to whom I should 
very much like to know the exact facts, and 
that is Dr. A. J. T. Allan, who astonished the 
world by winning the Amateur Championship 
at Muirfield in 1897 and died before the next 
Championship was played. The books of refer- 
ence make the categorical statement that he 
began golf in 1892 (he was then 17) and that 
within two years of that time he beat the 
record of the Braids course at Edinburgh. | 
have no doubt he had a precocious genius, but 
I do feel a little dubious, I confess, about those 
two years. He was an Edinburgh boy and Edin- 
burgh boys have always had plenty of chances 
of golf. Had he ‘‘ knocked about’’ a little before 
1892? I may be quite wrong; I only put the 
question, as Mr. Wegg, said to Mr. Venus 
““ha-pothetically’’; but it does seem to me 
likely that he had played a little casual golf which 
his admirers did not know of or had forgotten. 
It makes no difference to his fame or to the merit 
of his championship; it is just an interesting 
little point. 

Another distinguished golfer as to whom 
I am not very sure is the late Mr. A. F. Macfie, 
now recognised as the first Amateur Champion. 
Everybody knows the story of his hours spent 
in practising at Hoylake, often when the shades 
of eve were falling, and how the caddies next 
morning would find on the links whole crops of 
derelict balls, which had appeared like mush- 
rooms in the night. At that time Mr. Macfie 
was unquestionably grown up (no boy would 
have had so many balls to lose so prodigally), 
and I believe I am right in saying that he won 
a competition at Hoylake with a considerable 
handicap; so his education must then have been 
in a comparatively elementary stage, but 
whether his first shots were played in boyhood I 


do not know and alas! I never asked him when 
I had the chance. 

The three best-known examples of players 
who have begun as grown-ups and reached real 
eminence are Mr. Charles Hutchings, Mr. 
Walter Travis and Mr. Sidney Fry. It is 
needless to add that all three made up for lost 
time and played a great deal of golf when once 
they started. Mr. Hutchings, as I was always 
told, did not begin till he was 30, and, as is 
unquestioned, won the Amateur Championship 
at 53. Mr. Travis was a good deal younger than 
that when he won his Championships, both 
that of the United States and our own, but I 
fancy he did not start his career till he was over 
30. Mr. Fry began, as I suppose, in his early 20s 
and he came on very fast, for he was owing 
strokes to scratch for some years before he 
reached the final of the Championship in Mr. 
Hutchings’s year and he was then only 33. In 
that same year, 1902, there played another very 
good one of the late beginners, Mr. G. F. Smith. 
People now remember his name chiefly perhaps 
as the inventor of the crook-necked iron clubs 
with no heel, an improvement on the original 
Fairlie club; but those who played with him 
have no doubt as to his merits as a golfer. 
Incidentally if he is not the only man to have 
won a scratch medal when playing in a mackin- 
tosh—he did it at Formby and with a very good 
score—he must be very nearly the only one. 
I mean of course a genuine long mackintosh, 
for that was years before the blessed waterproof 
suits of modern times had been devised. One 
more late beginner deserves at least a word, the 
late Mr. Herbert Fowler. He played a little at 
Westward Ho! when he was 23, gave it up and 
then took to it again with great earnestness 
at 35 and first played for England at 43—a 
truly remarkable record. 


* * * 


I said that by beginning in boyhood a player 
acquired something of a natural swing, which 
is different from that of the grown-up beginner 
and often a standby in later years. At the same 
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time the young beginner can learn some bad 
habits as well as good ones. He can learn, for 
instance, to be too free and easy, to over-swing 
himself, and in particular to be too loose about 
the knees and feet. If I may take myself as a 
humble example I have small doubt that I 
should have been a worse golfer if I had begun 
later than I did; but the faults I should have 
had would have been different and some of 
them perhaps less deadly. When I was about 
10 years old a professional seeing me swing said 
I bent my knees too much; he was entirely 
right, but that early vice remained with me 
for ever despite his reproof. Similarly I began 
by putting with a lofting iron since I possessed 
no other club so well adapted to the purpose. 
That induced in me a grovelling and scraping 
method which nothing has since exorcised. I 
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am quite sure that the balance of advantage is 
with the boy beginner, but I mention these 
possible disadvantages by way of consolation 
to those whose early education was neglected. 

As regards putting I fancy the late beginner 
is not at any disadvantage at all; he escapes 
various pitfalls of youth, such as the imitation of 
the old caddie-boy style of putter with his 
“‘knuckling over’’ towards the hole. He is more 
likely to appreciate the necessity for standing 
still and hitting smoothly, than does the purely 
monkey-like small boy. Where he is, on the 
other hand, at a permanent disadvantage is in 
the matter of iron play. The hitting of iron 
shots sharply and crisply ‘‘with a nip”’ or “like 
the shutting of a knife,’’ to use two well-worn 
phrases, is a gift of youth. Of course some late 
beginners learn to be good and accurate iron 
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players, but there is a little something that they 
lack, easy to see though not easy to put into 
words. 

One example which occurs to me of this 
difficulty of mastering the iron late in life is 
that of Dr. W. G. Grace. He to be sure began 
very late indeed, but his driving was, within 
comparatively unambitious limits, admirable, 
and I know that Braid thought it a model of 
the right use of the wrists. He was a good putter 
too, which was to be expected; but not all his 
natural genius for hitting a ball, and I suppose 
no one was more richly dowered, could make 
him play iron shots with any great skill, or not 
at any rate when I saw him. If only there 
had been golf in that orchard at Downend «5 
well as cricket, what a golfer we should have 
seen! 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DOMESTIC 
PROBLEM 


Ik I was much interested in the 

letter from Countess Baldwin on 
the domestic problem. But there is, I 
think, a more important subject than 
homecraft neglected by our education- 
ists, and that is mothercraft. 

One can learn homecraft by ex- 
perience and not much harm done, 
but to learn mothercraft by experience 
probably means a great deal of harm 
done. It seems to me astonishing that 
motherhood, the most important and 
the most exacting profession for 
women, and the one the great majority 
of women follow, should be presumed 
to require no preparation or teaching 
whatever. 

Enormous sums are to be spent 
on education, but none upon seeing 
that the raw material for it is not 
spoilt by mistakes made in feeding 
and care in early life. 

I think one of the greatest of the 


flavour of the appetising stew, simmer- 
ing in the cauldron. 

This cauldron was known as a 
“‘billie,”’ and the small white basins 
scattered round it would soon have 
been filled, to appease each man’s 
hunger. 

The bread eaten in those days was 
delicious; for all the mills were then 
working at Campden, grinding flour. 
(These same mills are mentioned in 
Domesday Book.) 

During the harvest season the 
women went “‘leasing,”’ 7.e. gleaning, 
and gathered enough wheat to keep 
the family in bread during the winter, 
or perhaps longer. When a batch loaf 
was cut, made of this nutritious flour, 
it smelt like a wheatfield, and kept 
extremely well. A great relish to this 
good bread would be a “hunk”’ of 
the local cheese; an industry, alas! 
now extinct. 

Our haymakers of long ago were 
a sturdy, healthy set of men, of fine 
physique and almost tireless energy. 


The district now called Campden 
Hill, in Kensington, is where Sir 
Baptist Hicks, who had bought the 
manor of Campden, built his town 
house, calling it after the manor. The 
mowers cut the grass around Holland 
House, not far from Campden House 
which was then still standing.— 
J. Grirritus, Chipping Campden, 
Gloucestershire. 


LOOKING WITH ONE EYE 


Sir,—As your correspondent Mr. 
Frank Coke says in his recent letter, 
by looking at a photograph with one 
eye, one gets a stereoscopic effect. 
The explanation, which is a simple 
one, may be of interest and it is that 
when looking at a photograph which 
is a flat surface with both eyes, the 
message sent to the brain is that, 


whatever the subject of the picture, 
the surface is flat and one sees it so. 
When, however, one eye only is used 
there is no such message and the brain 


automatically puts each object in tl e 
photograph into its relative position, 
thus giving a stereoscopic effect. M . 
Coke says: “It must be a phot 
graph,” but this is not so. The same 
result is obtained whether the obje 
be a photograph, a painting, a tapestry 
or anything else. The phenomenon ‘s 
or used to be made use of in at any 
rate one Continental picture galler 
where matters were so arranged that 
for selected pictures one could only 
look at them through a small hole in a 
screen which of course made it possible 
to use one eye only.—H. Tutty, 
Newton Hall, Stocksfield-on-Tyne. 


A BRAVE BLACKBIRD 
From Lady Chatfield. 
S1r,—I had the opportunity of making 
the accompanying observations, and 
I thought that a story of such bravery 
and devotion to duty should not go 
unrecorded. 





many debts we owe to the Ministry of 
Food is for the notices they publish 
in the Press giving advice to mothers 
on the feeding of children. It is badly 


needed.—FRaNcES M. Lewis, Beech- 
wood, Hampstead Lane, Highgate, 
N 6. 


HAYMAKERS IN LONDON 
Sir,—It sounds rather fantastic nowa- 
days to say that between 70 and 80 
vears ago--that is, during the late 
1860s and early 1870s—a number of 
Chipping Campden men used to go 
up to London, to mow the grass in 
the Kensington hayfields: an area 
now built over. Harry Newman, who 
was one of them, would relate to his 
many friends how they worked their 
way up to town—by cutting the grass 
in various places, for farmers in need 
of extra help during the haymaking 
season. 

From what has been imparted by 
their descendants, these Campden 
haymakers earned 6s. a day more in 
Kensington than they earned here. 
Several went to other districts on a 
similar job: for some years to mow 
the hayfields at Epsom. 

The accompanying photographs 
give a good idea of the enterprising 
team, who embarked on the annual 
outing to London. The background 
of beautiful hedges, hawthorn trees, 
and mowing grass, presents a picture 
of a delightful bit of country, which 
at the present time would be quite 
unrecognisable. The names of the 
group of haymakers standing with 
their scythes, and counting from left 
to right, are as follows: (1) Philip 


Merriman; (2) Tom Bennett, a six- 
footer or more, locally known as 
“Long Tom’’; (3) Robert Hands; 


(4) Harry Newman, about 20 years 
old-he was the last survivor of that 
little band, and died last year, well 
over 90 years of age; (5) Fred Ben- 
nett, brother to Tom. These worthies 
took their food with them—home- 
cured bacon, and a “‘ chawl”’ or jowl— 
a very favourite delicacy. Every one 
in those days kept pigs; and doubtless 
a little occasional sport improved the 


SHARPENING THEIR SCYTHES. 
Campden in the Cotswolds who came annualiy to London seventy 
years ago to cut the hayfields around Holland House 








THE HAYMAKERS’ 


See letter: 


REST 


Haymakers in London 


Haymakers from Chipping 


Some blackbirds built a _ nest 
high up in a tall pear tree in our 
garden. 


On Whit Monday there was a 
noise of a ripe pear falling, and a baby 
blackbird was found on the ground 
beneath the tree. He hopped into the 
long grass near, and after a bit the 
cock blackbird appeared searching for 
him. He took some time to find him, 
and then fed him several times during 
the afternoon. Towards evening we 
decided we could not leave the little 
bird there all night with two cats 
about, and we put him into a tit’s box 
that was on a cherry tree near. It had 
just been vacated by a family of tits. 
We tied back the lid of the box by 
means of a string round the tree. The 
cock bird returned and hunted about 
the grass, and failing to find the baby, 
perched on a stump of a tree near. 
We think he heard its ‘“‘cheeping,”’ 
as at length he flew into the cherry 
tree high up. He then came down 
and walked up and down the fence 
near, cocking his tail, and making 
“pink, pink”’ cries of distress. Then 
he landed again on the stump and 
stayed there for some time. 

At last he seemed to gather all 
his courage and flew on to the tits’ 
box, and fed the young bird. He con- 
tinued to do this all the next day. 
Towards evening we found two mor 


Les) 


little blackbirds at the foot of thie 
pear tree. One was quite dead and 
the other stunned. We put the latier 


into the tit box with the other, and 
quickly recovered. When the cock 
came, he fed them both hurriedly, «1d 
darted off, calling out. He retur -d 
in a few minutes with the hen. It » as 


her first visit. She landed on the |) 0x 
and fed them. The next day, Wedn °>- 
day, a fourth baby blackbird appea 


at the foot of the pear tree. We 
it into the tit box, but it jumped 
immediately and stayed in the | 4 
grass. 

From this time the hen fed 
birds in the box, and the cock « 
appeared for two days, until Fri 
evening, when he fed them in tv! 
with the hen. This continued all 
Saturday until after dinner, ab: ut 
8.30, when we came into the gar« 
We heard loud “pink, pinks” of 
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\ FARM SHELTER WITH A ROOF MADE 


OF WOOD TRIMMINGS 


See letter: Interesting Farm Shelter 


stress, and found the tit box empty. 
e saw the cock on the ground flutter- 
¢ his wings near one of the babies, 
ho was caught in a string net. We 
ed it, and the babies got into the 
rubbery, where we heard them for 
veral days.—LILLIAN CHATFIELD, 
1e Small House, Farnham Common, 
ichinghamshire. 


VALE OF CLWYD 
CHURCHES 


iR,—I think that a simpler, and 
erhaps more satisfactory, theory than 
hat put forward by Mr. Maddocks 
1 your issue of May 26, may account 
yr the “‘two-naved”’ type of church 
f the Vale of Clwyd, which is, in fact, 
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PLAN SHOWING THE ORIGIN 
OF THE CHURCH WITH TWO 
NAVES 


See letter: Vale of Clwyd Churches 


prevalent in all the North Wales 
counties. 

The country was always poor and 
consequently the churches plain and 
simple in design. The following seems 
to have been the normal development 
of the village church of the region. 
he earliest stone buildings were of 
12th-century date and consisted of an 
oblong nave with a narrower extension 
forming the chancel. In many cases, 
usually in the thirteenth century and 
to meet the requirements of a more 
elaborate ritual, the chancels were 
replaced by larger ones with their 
north and south walls in line with 
those of the nave, thus forming plain 
rectangular buildings. 

Late in the fifteenth or, more 
usually, in the first half of the six- 
teenth century, as the country became 
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more prosperous after 
the accession of the 
Tudors to the throne, the 
churches were again en- 
larged and again in the 
simplest way; that is 
by replacing either the 
north or the south wall 
by an arcade and adding 
a second ‘“‘nave’”’ of the 
same size as the first. 
The arcade usually indi- 
cates the date of the 
operation, and the older 
windows were  com- 
monly replaced by 
larger ones at the same 
time. Evidence for the 
first alteration can often 
be seen in the form 
of a “straight joint” 
in the north or south 
wall, if 1t be not 
hidden by cement or 
ivy. 

This line of de- 
velopment is natural in a country poor 
in material wealth and architectural 
tradition.—W. H., Carnarvonshire 


INTERESTING FARM 
SHELTER 


Sir,—There are many farm sheds or 
“hovels’’ that are first covered with 
piles of trimmings, well trodden and 
roughly shaped before they are 
(almost as roughly) ‘“‘thatched.’’ These 
make quite useful shelters for stock and 
farm machinery, especially when en- 
closed on three sides. 

In Surrey recently I came across 
what seems to be a less common type 
of shelter, being a wooden structure, 
open at the ends and one side, and 
about three-quarters closed by split 
timber on the side next to the road— 
for it stands on a wayside plot of 
ground outside a boundary hedge. A 
central pile of waste forming the basis 
of the roof is well shaped, but one 
could not exactly determine the con- 
stituents. The final covering is of 
well-arranged young wood trimmings 
that appear to be largely hazel, 
reminding me of the remains from 
hurdle-making. There is no thatch of 
straw or reeds. 

The finish is neat, especially at 
the eaves. A friend who emanates 
from south-west England tells me he 
remembers seeing a somewhat similar 
shelter in that area some years ago. 
The shed illustrated is used for farm 
machinery.—H. C. Lona, Esher, 
Surrey 


AN HISTORIC SITE 


Sir,—Here is a snapshot taken at 
Bangor Isycoed, showing the old bridge 
over the Dee, and the church. Al- 
though nothing remains visible of the 
original buildings, this is believed to 
be the site of the oldest monastery in 
the country, traditionally founded 
in 180 a.p. and certainly destioyed 
in 607 by Ethelfrith of Northumbria, in 
the last victory of the pagan Saxons 
over the British Christians. According 
to Bede this was a very large establish- 





3ANGOR ISYCOED, THE CHURCH AND THE OLD BRIDGE 
OVER THE DEE 


See letter: 


Aw Historic Stte 
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ment, and it is said that 1,200 monks 
were slain and the survivors fled to 
Bardsey Island. The place may have 
been the Roman Bovium; if so, it was 
older in foundation perhaps than its 
church.—M. W., Hereford. 


A HOUSE MOTTO AT 
GUNBY HALL 


Sir,—Gunby Hall, Lincolnshire (de- 
scribed by Mr. Christopher Hussey in 
Country LIFE on November 5 and 12, 
1943) has recently been transferred 
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love of nature. His days were very 
full, for everyone needing a trusty 
helper, who was handy at anything 
about a home, sent for ‘“‘old Clark” 
as he began to be called. Nothing 
seemed a trouble for him, and as 
chimney-sweep his services were in 
great demand. 

For 40 years he was sexton at the 
parish church, and served under 
10 successive clergymen, ringing the 
bell for services, maintaining the 
order of the church clock, till he was 
persuaded (when over 80 years of age) 
to let someone else climb the dark 
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TENNYSON’S AUTOGRAPHED COPY OF A VERSE FROM THE 


PALACE OF ART 


AT GUNBY HALL 


See letter: A House Motto at Gunby Hal! 


by its owners, Field-Marshal Sir 
Archibald and Lady Montgomery- 


Massingberd, together with its prin- 
cipal contents, to the National Trust. 
Among the treasures of the house, as 
Mr. Hussey mentioned, is an auto- 
graphed verse from Tennyson’s Palace 
of Art. It may interest your readers 
to see the enclosed photograph. 

Lord Tennyson was born, and 
lived when young, at Somersby, not 
far from Gunby. The owner of Gunby 
Hall at this time was Charles Langton 
Massingberd.—H. CLIFFORD SMITH, 
Highclere, neay Newbury, Berkshire. 


THE TRUE COUNTRYMAN 


Sir,—Having greatly enjoyed the 
tale of two old countrymen in a 
recent copy of Country LIFE, 
I thought the enclosed photograph, 
taken by myself when Mr. Alfred 
Clark was 80 years of age, in my 
garden where he worked, might also 
be considered of interest in these 
troublous and restless days. 

This old countryman, aged 88 on 
April 13 last, was born and grew up, 
until he was 15 years of age, in a 
village close to Bedford town. He 
never went to school, or learned to 
read or write, but started work in the 
fields, scaring birds, when nine. 
Being fond of horses, he came to work 
in North Yorkshire with a doctor, 
to tend to his horses, drive him at 
night times, and look after his garden 
and small farmstead. 

This job lasted six years, until 
Alfred Clark became 21, when he 
married, and at Whitby worked as an 
ostler at an old coaching inn, and tells 
of driving the sea-captains home to 
Robin Hood’s Bay after they reached 
Whitby from voyages, sometimes after 
an absence of several years. 

When this service was replaced 
by a railway along the coast, Mr. 
Clark came to dwell at Ruswarp and 
work as a wagoner at the flour mill, 
going long journeys by road, with 
heavy loads and a draught of big 
strong horses, which were his great 
pride. 

With advancing years, and the 
coming of motor wagons, he changed 
his job for that of gardening, and 
perhaps was the happiest of all among 
roses, for every flower appealed to his 


spiral steps to wind it every week. 

Blessed with very good health, he 
took a keen interest in all country 
affairs, and no one enjoyed a flower 
show or cattle show or sheepdog trial 
with more zest. 

Now, at last, he has to bide at 
home, in a lovely sunny room, with 
a big garden outside his window, 
living with his married daughter, and 
enjoying many welcome visits from 
friends who were former employers, 
and the company of little children, his 





“OLD CLARK ”’ 


See letter: The True Countryman 


pipe of strong tobacco, and a glass of 
ale, he says are as good as ever. 

News of his grandson, fighting in 
Italy, he looks for eagerly, passing his 
days hopefully, now as always, and 
with steady courage. He has an 
excellent memory and is good com- 
pany, and one hopes the time may 
come again when folk all over England 
will be as contented and happy at 
their work as he has been. 

I would like to tell you that my 
copy of CounTRY LIFE goes away to 
the Middle East, to an officer who 
says the pleasure derived from it, by 











THE BLUE-TIT’S NEST: 
OUTSIDE 


See letter: 


A Nest in a Bow! 


himself and 
very great. 

Before leaving England, it is read 
most pleasurably and thoroughly by 
two households of my neighbours, and 
then welcomed in two farm-houses in 
North Yorkshire where all hands are 


many friends, has been 


keen readers. —- HANNAH HEBRON, 
Over Dale, Ruswarp Lane, Whitbs 
Yorkshire. 

{All over England, in every 


village, are to be found old country- 
men such as Mr. Alfred Clark, true ser- 
vants of the community, who have 
spent themselves not for greed of gain 
but that seemliness and soundness 
should obtain in their small corners of 
the world. Few of them, perhaps, who 
still linger, began working life as early 
as he did, but few have a finer record. 
We take pleasure in printing this 
portrait of one of England’s grand old 
countrymen as a tribute to him and 
to many others like him.—Eb.] 


THE GREYNDOUR CREST 
AT NEWLAND 


Sir,—In his letter on a freeminer’s 
crest in Newland Church (Country 
Lire, June 9) your correspondent 
describes one at Bledistow House be- 
longing to the Greyndours. Does not 
this confirm with reasonable certainty 
the ascription of the miner crest to 
the Greyndour family? True there is 
only half a man, and he a savage, but 
wild and hairy men, or “‘ woodhouses,’’ 
were not infrequent in_ heraldry, 
whereas miners were almost unknown, 
and the copyist who drew a crest for 
a later Greyndour might well mistake 
the miner’s pick for a “‘club cleft at 
one end” and the “flambeau’’ (quite 
inappropriate for a savage) would be 
the light carried by the miner in his 
mouth. 

The will of Dame Jane Barre, 
formerly Greyndor, of Newlond, 
Gloucester, and Charlcomb, Somerset, 
was proved at London, in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury, in 1485. 

The Newland crest is probably by 
the same hand, or at any rate from the 
same workshop, as the helmet and 
crest of John Iwardeby, 1436, at Great 
Missenden, Buckinghamshire.—W. J. 
Hemp, Criccieth, Wales. 


COATE RESERVOIR + 


Sir,—Those of your readers who are 
admirers of the genius of Richard 
Jefferies, the Wiltshire nature-writer 
(1848-87), will be saddened to learn 
that Coate Reservoir, described so 
romantically by him in Bevis, has 
fallen upon evil times. 

Coate Water, as it is now called, 
was acquired by the Swindon Corpora- 
tion in 1914. “It is a beautiful sheet 
of water,”’ wrote Jefferies, ‘“‘approach- 
ing a mile in length, and has so much 
the appearance of being natural that 
it is difficult even upon examination 
to consider it the work of man.”’ 

In 1933, Government inspectors 
recommended a stricter supervision of 
the main dam as a precautionary 
measure, pointing out that, sooner or 
later, reconstruction of this embank- 
ment would be necessary, the dyke 
being over 100 years old. The Swindon 
Corporation thereupon cut a notch in 
the dam to relieve the water-pressure 
and postponed re-building again and 
again. This policy, or lack of it, is in 
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force to-day and has worked out as 
might have been foreseen. For the 
last 11 years the “‘lake’’ has looked 
a caricature of Jefferies’s description 
quoted above, while the present 
drought together with a leakage of 
the Cole culvert suggests that Coate 
Water may soon “go native”’ entirely. 
—J. B. Jones, 18, St. Margaret's 
Road, Swindon, Wiltshire. 


A NEST IN A BOWL 


S1r,—-I am sending you a photograph 
taken of a blue-tit’s nest. The nest 
consists of five separate and quite 
distinct compartments each containing 
one or more eggs. Two less distinct 
compartments can be seen; there are 
no eggs in these. 

The whole is built of moss, lichen 
and hair under an overturned earthen- 
ware flower bowl. 

When the bowl was lifted 15 days 
ago for planting the nest was found. 
The bowl was at once replaced, and 
the bird continues to frequent the nest 
entering and leaving by the small 
drainage hole at the top of the inverted 
bowl. The bowl has been lifted a few 
times to note progress. 
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IN CEYLON’S VILLAGE 
COURTS 


S1r,—In Ceylon’s rural areas, village 
tribunal courts have been established 
from ancient times for the benefit of 
country folks. By this means, villagers 
can institute their cases without 
lawyers’ fees, and without incurring 
other expenses connected with travel- 
ling, board and lodging entailed by 
having their cases tried in the higher 
courts of the town. 

The tribunal cases are conducted 
in a summary manner, and the duty 
of the President (who is a sort of petty 
judge or magistrate) is to see that 
substantial justice is done to the 
illiterate and helpless villager in all 
questions without regard to matters 
of form. In this work, the president 
is helped by three councillors whose 
duty is somewhat like that of jurors 
in higher courts. The photograph 
showsa court scenein which a woman’s 
case is being heard by the president, 
who is empowered to administer oaths, 
and the tribunal is expected by all 
lawful means to bring the aggrieved 
parties to an amicable settlement, 





TAKING THE CAMPHOR OATH 


See letter: In Ceylon’s 


The photographs show (a) the 
inverted bowl in position, (b) bowl 
removed and nest in _ position.— 
T. REYNOLDs, Amesbury School, Hind- 
head, Surrey. 


FOSSEWAY FOUNDATIONS 


S1R,—By the side of the road between 
Moreton in Marsh and Stow on the 
Wold, Gloucestershire, is a railed-in 
patch. Here are preserved the stone 
foundations of the Roman Fosseway, 
which runs from Lincoln to Axminster 
in Devon. These remains have been 
attributed to about the end of the 
first century, so are nearly 1,900 years 
old '—F. R. Winstone, Bristol. 


Village Courts 


failing which a fine is imposed or a 
short gaol sentence pronounced. 
Among the methods employed in 
settling certain civil disputes is the 
one by oath administered with the 
consent of both parties, especially 
when there are no witnesses or docu- 
mentary proof. The plaintiff and the 
defendant prefer, in such instances, to 
abide by the oath; and when it is 
taken, usually in the presence of the 
court, it is conclusive proof that the 
matter in dispute is ended, and the 
case or claim is amicably settled 
according to the terms of the oath. 
The commonest form of oath 
which used to obtain (for it has now 





FOUNDATIONS OF THE ROMAN FOSSEWAY, circa 100 A.D. 


See letter: Fosseway Foundations 





THE BLUE-TIT’S NEST: 
INSIDE 


See letter: A Nest in a Bowl 


become all but obsolete) in some « 
the Ceylon tribunal courts was th 
one of swearing on camphor. It is s 
interesting, in spite of its havin 
become almost out of date, that 
short description of it may not be ou 
of place. 

A small packet of camphor wort 
about a couple of cents (a third of 
penny) is procured from the neares 
village bazaar by the party proposin 
to take the oath. Then it is lit up o 
the table in the presence of the court 
The defendant, who has accepted th 
challenge, raises his hand over th 
burning camphor and extinguishes i 
with his palm by a brisk tap, afte 
swearing, in the name of the presidin 
god of the nearest village temple, tha 
he is entirely and truly innocent 
The picture, taken in one of the tri 
bunal courts in an East Ceylon village 
illustrates the scene when the oath is 
being administered. The woman on 
the left is the plaintiff, and the man 
on the right is the defendant. Th« 
latter is seen holding his hand over 
the camphor flame and swearing by 
the god Pillayar (the name of the 
village temple deity) that he does not 
owe to the plaintiff the six bushels of 
paddy (unhusked rice) alleged to have 
been borrowed from her late husband 
over a year ago. 

In the presence of a large number 
of other litigants and onlookers inter- 
ested in the case, the dispute or claim 
is thus brought to a close to the satis- 
faction of the judge and jury. And 
the parties leave the court quite 
satisfied, feeling that divine retribu 
tion will soon overtake whichever 
party has brought in a false charge 
or taken a false oath.—S. V. O. 
SOMANADER, Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
ENAMELS 


S1R,—A propos of my article on South 
Staffordshire enamels, the following 
new facts may be of interest to col 
lectors : 

(a) Dovey Hawksford, an ename!l- 
ler of Bilston, died on May 8, 1749 
As his death was worth recording ii 
the Birmingham Gazette it would seem 
that enamelling was already an 
established trade in Bilston. This i 
now the earliest record of enamellin 
as a South Staffordshire indust1 
which could reasonably be expecte:! 
to have preceded Hawksford’s deat 
by at least two years. 

(b) The enamel was not laid « 
pure copper, but upon bath met 
an alloy consisting of 3 oz. of zi 
added to each 1 lb. of copper. 
least two firms were rolling this met 
in Bilston during 1766. In 1925 
series of experiments was carried 
by Mr. Victor Dubois of Orme Eva 
and Co., Limited, enamellers of W 
verhampton, with rolled copper of 
near 1750 manufacture as could 
estimated. The copper consisten 
flaked and the enamel, made tc 
contemporary formula, came aw: 
The use of bath metal would, and d 
get over this difficulty. Contempora 
books on enamelling processes 
mention the flaking difficulty wh 
enamelling copper, but make 
mention of bath metal.—G. BERNA 
HuGuEs, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
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| 30/- 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND has 
declared, for the 5 years, 1939-43, a rever- 
sionary bonus of 30/- per cent. per annum 
compound. 

The interim bonus for current claims 
will, for the present, be 28/- per cent. 
compound. 

Add distinction to your bundle of life 
policies by including at least one bearing 
“the hall mark of sterling quality in mutual 
life assurance.” 





Write to your Agent 
or to the Secretary 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 
9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH, 2 





























Chinese horse typical of the T’ang period 


FLYING MONEY 


ei-Tsien—Flying Money—the ancestor of the bill of exchange, was 


invented in China in the seventh century. It provided a means 
f transmitting money from place to place and thus assisted in 
leveloping trade and travel in China’s vast territories. 
he Emperor of the T’ang dynasty who originated this method of 
1yment little knew he was sowing a seed which would grow into a 
ghly specialized financial system enabling nation to trade with nation. 
‘odern international commerce calls at many stages for facilities 
nich only a bank with wide ramifications can provide. In what- 
‘er Overseas transactions you are interested and whatever the 
‘ture of your engagements, this Bank, with an extensive branch 
stem in the home country and banking connections throughout 
‘ whole wide world, is able to offer you unrivalled services at 
ichever of its 1800 offices is most convenient for your purpose. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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INTERESTING FURNITURE 
A_ rich mahogany inlaid satinwood Sheraton A 
cylinder fall writing table, interior fitted 8 satinwood 
drawers and pigeon holes, with draw-out writing 
space, Size: 3 ft. 1 in. wide, by 1 ft. 11 in. deep. 


Mahogany Hepplewhite writing 
chair on carved and tapered legs, up- 
holstered in pale green and cream 
striped tabourette. 


GREGORY & Co 


(Bruton Street) LTp. 
27, BRUTON STREET, LONDON 


New Management 


Wet. 





No superlative could convey 
the truly delightful quality 
of VAMOUR. 

Skilful blending of the choice 
imported wines and selected 
Herbs of which it is composed 
make VAMOUR the vermouth 
for the discriminating. 
Regrettably not in full supply 
at present, but contact your 
Wine Merchant—you may be 
fortunate. 


Pune! 
_~ Stranot™ . 


Remember, every occasion 
with VAMOUR isaspecial one. 


vc s 


VERMOUTH 


tHe Sie 


VERMOUTIERS (London) LIMITED 
40, PICCADILLY, LONDON, wW.!. 
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The Bawden Patent Adjustable Horse Hoe 


THE BAWDEN 
HORSE HOE 

IS ONCE MORE 
AVAILABLE 














/ 








\ 


HIS chain-drawn, three row, 

horse hoe is specially de- 
signed for hoeing over and back 
in steep or sidelong ground, 
without interfering with the 
lower plants. The steel legs 
can be adjusted both vertically 
and horizontally. For trans- 
porting, the machine can be 
‘urned over on its axle. 


BAWDENS 
FARM IMPLEMENTS 


* Also available in single row, 2 row and 4 row types. 


BAWDENS PLOUGH WORKS LTD - DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - BARNSTAPLE - DEVON 
TELEPHONE: BARNSTAPLE 2282 & 2283 








Maintenance—While the Case is built to 


stand up to rigorous conditions, those 
who operate with due regard to running 
instructions naturally obtain the best results. 
When the time comes, however, for 
replacement of parts, always save time 
by quoting the number of the model 
and ‘fhe number of the parts required 





ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO. (LONDON) LIMITED. 
Palace of Industry,Wembley, Middlesex. Phone: Wembley 3163 (4 lines) 
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FARMING NOTES 








THE HAY CROP 


ATHETICALLY light hay 
crops are the rule in the 
southern half of the country. 
From Cumberland I hear that 
they are getting a full cut and 
a good grazing season. On the gravels 
above the Thames Valley there has 
been very little to cut, and the same 
is true of Norfolk. No amount of 
top-dressing will make up for lack of 
moisture in the soil through the spring. 
At home we cut early not because 
there was much grass to cut but 
because we needed a fresh run for 
the stock on such aftermath as will 
grow when we get a good rain. The 
farm is heavily stocked, indeed over- 
stocked for the grass this summer. I 
took a gamble on getting a growing 
season which would allow the remain- 
ing grass to carry extra young sheep 
and young cattle until the new leys 
can be grazed after harvest. But I 
have not given up hope of getting a 
plant of seeds under the corn. The 
under-sowing was done in March 
before the ground had dried out too 
much and there is quite a nice sprink- 
ling of clover and young grass especi- 
ally in the wheat. Some people always 
swear by barley as a nurse crop but 
in the last two years I have had better 
results with under-sowing in wheat. 


** * 


E still have a good deal to learn 
about creating the right con- 
ditions for establishing the leys that 
will play an increasingly important 
part in our farming system. Some that 
were put down last year probably 
ought to come up immediately. They 
are full of buttercups and other 
weeds of old grassland that persisted 
through the two or three years when 
the land was in corn. But we cannot 
afford to be too ruthless in seeking 
perfection; otherwise some of us 
would have no grass either permanent 
or temporary. There is one wholly 
satisfactory piece of re-seeding which 
I have been watching this spring. The 
field is low-lying, down by the river, 
it grew coarse grass and rushes and 
was ploughed up last summer. Worked 
thoroughly, the farmer got a good 
seed-bed for sowing out this spring, 
and although he got no more rain 
than the rest of us, the moisture in 
the soil has ensured an excellent take. 
I have often seen a roller at work on 
this field and certainly he deserves 
success. A few days ago a bunch of 
in-calf heifers were grazing there 
about eight weeks after sowing the 
grass seeds and there looked to be 
enough keep to last them for two or 
three weeks. 
** * 


ROSPECTS for the root crops are 
not very good in the south. Some 

of the mangold seed never germinated 
at all and the plant is far from regular. 
Probably it would have helped if we 
had all soaked our seed before sowing. 
It has to be dried of course before 
drilling but a preliminary soaking 
does give germination a start. I have 
seen some good sugar beet, but East 
Anglian friends tell me that they have 
had a most difficult time. The crop 
came through slowly and unevenly 
and on some fields, before the plant 
was established, the seed was actually 
blown away in sand storms such as 
we associate with North Africa. They 
have resown, but unless the season 
turns warm and moist, they do not 
expect to get a heavy tonnage. Our 
old enemy the flea beetle has been 
busy on the kale and the merchants 
must have had many repeat orders 
for seed. This year’s flax crop will 
certainly be light in tonnage. The blue 
flowers have been appearing while 
the crop stands no more than 18 ins. 
high. I am told that flax does not 
grow much taller after flowering. If 
the height of the mature crop is no 
more than 24 ins. against the 38-40 
ins. we had last year, the yields per 


acre will be disappointing and finan 
cial returns not nearly so good as 
those enjoyed in 1943 and 1942. 


* * * 


INCE the dry time has seriousl) 
upset farmers’ calculations in th« 
southern counties and we have only 
very light cuts of hay, the suggestio1 
that straw pulp plants may come ir 
useful next winter is worth noting 
So far these aids have not proved 
very popular. Farmers, even in the 
chief corn-growing districts, where 
they have plenty of straw and not 
too much hay, thought that the pro- 
cess was too much trouble: but as 
hay and roots will be short this season 
straw-pulp plants may really justify 
their existence. 


* * * 


NOME of the War Agricultural 
Committees which have ventured 
into livestock farming are now ready 
to sell young stock that they have 
reared. The Wiltshire Committee 
have a farm where they have reared 
a number of bull calves bred in the 
county’s best Dairy Shorthorn herds. 
These were calves from good cows 
which would not ordinarily have been 
reared by the owners. The Committee 
took them to Bowden Hill and they 
have made some very useful young 
bulls out of them. Naturally the 
Committee wants to keep them in the 
county to improve some of the herds 
that have not until now had the use 
of a well-bred bull. They will be sold 
by tender and not by auction so that 
the Committee will have some say in 
their destination. Such yearling 
Shorthorn bulls from milk-recorded 
cows are fetching good prices to-day. 
Probably these values will ease in a 
year or two. 
-_* * 


ORE bull calves are being 
reared, thanks to the efforts of 
the War Agricultural Committees in 
visiting the best herds in the counties 
to persuade the owners to save bull 
calves from their good cows. As more 
bulls of known breeding are available, 
the Ministry should certainly tighten 
up its bull-licensing arrangements. At 
the moment any young bull that looks 
reasonably well can be licensed. There 
is no obligation on the owner to 
produce evidence of the bull’s ancestry 
or the milk performance of even its 
dam. While there has been so much 
uncertainty about the potentialities 
of Shorthorn bulls, it is not surprising 
that many farmers have preferred to 
buy a Friesian bull. 


** * 


5: HY should we work ourselves 
to death to feed the Bul- 
garians?’’ was one of the questions 
put to the Agricultural Brains Trust 
that sat at Wells in Somerset recently. 
The question was no doubt inspired 
by the talk about the need for feeding 
liberated Europe. Professor Scott 
Watson, one of the Brains, who as it 
happens has been sitting on relie 
committees in America, gave thi 
broad answer that all food producer 
everywhere must do their job t 
capacity to satisfy the wants of con 
sumers everywhere and make a happ 
world. Personally, I cannot see foo 
being sent from here to Bulgaria. W 
shall have to work hard enough 
feed ourselves for the next few yea 
and I hope the Bulgarians will do t! 
same for themselves. This Brait 
Trust at Wells had been arranged f 
the benefit of Mr. Winant, the Unit« 
States Ambassador. Unfortunate! 
he was kept in London, but Mr. a1 
Mrs. Hudson were there and enjoys 
the lighter moments as much as any 
one. With Mr. Donald McCullough 
Question master there are always son 
lighter moments to give time for t 
digestion of the more weighty materi: 
CINCINNATUS. 


\3 











THE ESTATE MARKET 
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SIGNIFICANT 
LONDON ACTIVITY 


~ -— OR a comparable amount of 
activity in the market for 
4 central London property we 
must look back quite a few 
years. Important as the trans- 
ions are in respect of the amount 
urchase money, they are even more 
resting for the tendencies they 
eal. What is called the westward 
nd of business may be seen in the 
ouncement that a publisher has 
uired the 950 years’ lease at a 
und rent of about £3,300 a year, 
the six-storeyed modern block of 
idings, at the corner of Park Lane 
i Piccadilly, called Gloucester 
use. Enemy action robbed scores 
publishers of their historic centre 
the City. Some of those firms have 
se had only the most inadequate 
yporary accommodation, but now 
lefinite lead has been given to the 
ie, some of them may be able and 
ling to make a publishers’ quarter 
or on the fringe of, Mayfair. For 
iny years two or three well-known 
ms of publishers or dealers in manu- 
ripts and books have found that 
rt of the West End in, or in the 
inity of, Berkeley Square and 
Grosvenor Square, convenient both 
, themselves and their customers. 
(he newest deal concerns Gloucester 
louse, which Mr. J. J. Duveen, father 
Lord Duveen, built in 1906 as a 
ick of flats, on the site of the old 
insion that the Duke of Cambridge 
ld. Forty years, or nearly, have 
horn the flats of their proud claim to 
be the most luxurious that London had 
ever seen. Now Gloucester House is, 
temporarily, in part, to house the 
Gallery of British Sports and Pastimes, 
and eventually to be headquarters 
of a publishing business. 


JUMP FROM £95,000 TO 
£128,000 

NURIOUS results are sometimes 
_4 seen at auctions, and surely 
none is odder than what happened at 
the Helmsley sale of Bilsdale, by 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff and 
Messrs. Nicholas. The estate of 
12,327 acres was first offered as a 
whole. It embraced 8,220 acres of 
farms, 76 in all, 3,440 acres of sporting 
moorland, 206 acres of woodland, 
fishing in the Seph, and shooting, 
53 lots all told, of a-rental value of 
over £6,000 a year. Bids for the 
entirety stopped at £95,000, and the 
53 lots were then submitted, and every 
one was sold, for a total of about 
£128,000, an instructive contrast in 
ligures, on which comment is needless. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS 
HEN Sir Charles Barry designed 
the Royal College of Surgeons, 
1 Loncoln’s Inn Fields, in 1835, he 
iought so highly of the portico 
lesigned by George Dance that he 
nbodied it in his new building. The 
uth side of the famous Fields 
ffered severely through enemy action 
o or three years ago, and the College 
badly as any part of it, though 
ppily its noble frontage remains 
act, as well as some of the fine 
irtments on the ground floor. The 
ultaneous destruction of adjoining 
mises left three or four spacious 
5 vacant, and these and one house 
t survived bombing, on the east 
of the College, are equal in area to 
' site of the College itself. The 
hase of two or three properties 
he west side of the College will 
vide a grand frontage whenever 
time comes for renovations and 
nsions. 
{1E COLLEGE OF ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 
\NE of the destroyed buildings 


near the College was a fine old- 
‘oned house that had served as 


the College of Estate Management. 
The trustees of that institution have 
just bought, for nearly £75,000, a 
spacious freehold corner site in Store 
Street, on the edge of the University 
quarter. Educational and technical 
organisations are more and more dis- 
posed to consider moving to Blooms- 
bury. Prices of land are high there, 
but they are not likely to be much 
inflated by the competition of board- 
ing-houses, for the suburbs afford 
cheaper and better accommodation. 

Town-planning and_ reconstruc- 
tion have yet to begin exerting a 
decisive influence on the future of the 
environment of London University. 
Meanwhile there is much private bar- 
gaining for promising sites. 


CORPORATE INVESTOR 
IN LAND 


NOTHER large purchase by a 
charitable corporation has fol- 
lowed quickly on the important trans- 
action in Aylesbury Vale farms, 
announced in the Estate Market page 
of Country LIFE on April 7. The new 
deal involves the acquisition of the 
Delapre Estate (East) on the outskirts 
of Northampton, by a Coventry 
charity. The estate consists of seven 
farms, having an aggregate area of 
over 1,180 acres, and the rent-roll is 
approximately £2,090 a year. Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff were the 
agents for the vendors. The purchas- 
ing charity is known as Sir Thomas 
White’s, and its assets attest the 
advantage that perpetual corporations 
derive from having had land _be- 
queathed to them in past centuries. 
One example was strikingly illustrated 
four or five years ago, when an Isling- 
ton estate came into the market, and 
there are many others, where heredita- 
ments originally valued at a few 
hundreds of pounds have, in the course 
of time, increased in value a thousand- 
fold. Colleges and City companies 
have good reason to honour testators 
who left them property which has 
seen progressive development until 
what was a small farm, or a group of 
scattered tenements and gardens, a 
mile or more from the City, have come 
to be the site of premises in the 
busiest central spots. 


INGRATITUDE TO A 
BENEFACTOR 


OVENTRY received so many 
bequests and large voluntary 
loans in the sixteenth century that 
the citizens seem to have had the 
edge of appreciation dulled. A strange 
story can be extracted from Coventry 
archives concerning Sir Thomas White. 
He was Lord Mayor of London, and 
founded St. John’s College, Oxford. 
In 1543 he advanced £1,400 to the 
Corporation to buy land and dwellings 
that had been confiscated at the 
Reformation, and he made lavish 
gifts. So sincerely did he believe that 
it was more blessed to give than to 
receive, that in his old age he was 
practically penniless. In 1566 he 
wrote begging Coventry Corporation 
to ensure that his wife be granted a 
trifling annuity. In one letter he said : 
“Whereas I have gently written unto 
you heretofore. I require you, 
as you shall answer before God at the 
day of judgment, that you lett my 
wife have £24 (yearly) assured to her 
during her life.’’ There is no record 
of the response to that moving appeal. 
The £41,500 now payable by 
Sir Thomas White’s Charity, for the 
Delapre farms, represents but a small 
portion of the present value of what 
he gave away, apart from founding 
his “Colledge” in Oxford. 

Other charitable bodies are at 
present seeking large areas of agri- 
cultural land as an investment. 

ARBITER. 
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Niprep IN THE Bup 





HE British countryside can show few sights more 
charming than an orchard in blossom. Yet its promise 
may never be fulfilled. The brief but glorious period between 


bud-break and petal-fall is critical. Bugs as well as buds 
awake to life in spring, and the eggs of insects hatch out as 
well as those of birds. Against their menace the fruit- 
grower must be prepared. He turns to the labours of the 
research chemist made available in the products of the 
British chemical industry. In fruit-growing, unlike warfare, 
defence is the best method of attack. The professional 
opens the battle in autumn by girdling the trunks with 
sticky compounds to prevent wingless moths from crawling 
up to lay their eggs in twig and branch. In winter, when 
the trees are dormant, he applies a “ winter wash” to 
destroy insect eggs and pests hibernating in the bark. Lime 
wash and cresylic or caustic soda solutions were used for 
this purpose until, in 1921, the British chemist provided a 
far superior article — tar oil distillate, which is now indis- 
pensable in orchard routine. Pests which escape are met 
in spring by a barrage of chemical sprays. The usual method 
is to apply lime, sulphur or Bordeaux mixture (copper 
sulphate and lime) to prevent “scab,” a fungus disease 
of apples and pears which blasts the foliage, blemishes 
the fruit and blisters the bark. Lead arsenate may be 
added as a stomach poison for beetles and caterpillars, 
nicotine to kill sucking insects like greenfly, and chemical 
wetting agents to make the spray spread evenly. The 
campaign closes in summer when pests meet a 
dusty end from derris or nicotine 
powders — notably the young larve 
of the Codlin moth which so neatly 
tunnel apples to the core. Spring, 
summer, autumn and winter, the 
fruit-grower relies on the chemical 
industry to help him produce fruit 
without blemish and in full measure. 


VS 
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...got a tin of 
Nes café How nice to get off your feet and enjoy a 


refreshing cup of fragrant Nescafe! Made in a jiffy, right in the 





cup. No bother. No coffee-pot to empty and wash up! Over 
whelming demand makes it impossible to supply all the Nescafé 


people want. However, available supplies are distributed fairly 


ESCAF 


A NESTLE’S 


throughout the country; you 
may be lucky one day! 


PROOUCT 


Thrupp & Maberly 


LONDON 








1700 ~1944 
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NEW BOOKS 








LAST HOURS IN 
SINGAPORE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


RTHUR GERALD DONA- 

HUE was an American who, 

in the early days of the war, 

joined the R.A.F. He be- 

came a Flight Lieutenant and took 

part in the Battle of Britain. Then he 

went to the Pacific where he was 

wounded in an air-fight. He wrote a 

book about his Pacific experiences, 

and later became Commanding Officer 

of a squadron based on the English 

Channel. In September of 1942 he 

failed to return from a patrol, and his 

death has been presumed. His Pacific 

book is now posthumously published : 

Last Flight from Singapore (Macmillan, 
8s. 6d.). 


HOPELESS SITUATION 

When Flight Lieutenant Donahue 
and his comrades arrived at Tengah 
aerodrome on the island of Singapore 
the situation was already desperate, 
indeed hopeless. The army had with- 
drawn from the mainland of Malaya 
to the island and the Japanese were 
closing in on all hands. Not only was 
the defending force overwhelmingly 
outnumbered in the air, but their 
aerodromes were within range of 
Japanese artillery. Five times within 
two weeks the author had the experi- 
ence of evacuating an aerodrome under 
fire. 

Indeed, the whole story here told 
is of a small gallant doomed force 
beaten from pillar to post and finally 
leaving the field to the enemy. Itisa 
story that has been told more than 
once, and though it is well told here 
once more, there is no need to elabo- 
rate the already known. Rather, 
the interest of the book is in its 
incidental touches. 

For a time, Flight Lieutenant 
Donahue was quartered in Singapore 
town itself, and one can understand 
his feeling of the weird unreality of all 
life. He was “put up in the exclusive 
Sea View Hotel’’ where he found 
himself ‘‘ensconced in a room which 
was like a movie star’s boudoir- 
elaborate wardrobes, tables, dressers, 
cabinets—all in beautiful hardwood; 
expensive - looking chairs, settees, 
stools, footstools, and perhaps as many 
as half a dozen mirrors . . a huge 
luxurious bed. . It was a strange 
lair from which to go forth to battle.’’ 

Here, although the end was so 
near, ‘‘dinner that night was seven 
courses, served by Chinese and Malay 
waiters in a spacious 
dining-hall where we 
saw lots of wealthy 
civilians, including 
the first white 
women we'd seen in 
some time, wearing 
the first evening 
dresses we’d seen in 
months.”’ 

It is not sur- 
prising that “it 
seemed so strange 
to be there relaxing, 
or trying to, in the 
cool quiet veranda 
of the hotel, non- 
chalantly discussing 
how we should go 
about the bizarre 
and unearthly busi- 
ness that might 
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LAST FLIGHT 
FROM SINGAPORE 


Gerald Donahue 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 


YOUNG AGAIN 
By Dan Brennan 
(Allen and Unwin, 8s. 6d.) 


BERLIN HOTEL 


By Vicki Baum 
(Michael Joseph, 9s. 6d.) 
CLUNY BROWN 
By Margery Sharp 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) 
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occur in that other eerie world miles 
above us before the morning was out, 
while ordinary civilian men and 
women lounged around us, finishing 
their coffee, reading the morning 
papers, chatting as ordinary people 
anywhere might, not planning to kill 
anyone. . . . I had my helmet, gloves 
and Mae West in my lap, and their 
significance helped to make it all seem 
too incongruous to be real !”’ 

Here is another picture of the 
last days of Singapore: ‘‘And still it 
was cool, quiet and peaceful where we 
sat on the veranda of the hotel that 
morning, only a few miles from the 
fighting—less, for all we knew. The 
artillery fire had quieted down with 
the coming of daylight. Denny and 
I were enthralled for a while watchin 
an exotic dark-haired English girl cla: 
in shorts and a light sweater, exercis- 
ing with two greyhounds among the 
palm trees out on the lawn. She was 
swinging a cloth about for them to 
leap at. Her movements and theirs 
were so graceful that I thought she 
must be a dancer, but someone said 
she was a nurse. It seemed that either 
she or the approaching enemy and 
the terrible fighting must be unreal. 
It just didn’t make sense—but neither 
did a lot of things in the last days of 
Singapore. ’”’ 


UNREAL ATTITUDE 

One has heard from other sources 
that these young airmen were not too 
well received by the wealthy civilians 
of Singapore. Most of the guests in 
the hotel, says this author, treated 
them well: they were “quite popu- 
lar’’: but “there were a few, the 
more blue-blooded, I suppose, who 
didn’t take to us so well. . . . One 
grumpy old codger in _ particular 
appeared to have nothing to do but 
sit around all day drinking pink gin 
and looking liverish and important. 
He was waiting.for a boat to evacuate 
him, so that in addition to fighting 
to keep the Japs off his head now, we 
would quite likely have to patrol and 
perhaps fight over his ship later, to 
keep him from being sunk. His dislike 
for us was made obvious quite often. 
Some of the boys went for a dip in 
the hotel swimming-pool on this after- 
noon, and he came snooping round 
and tried to chase them out, saying 
they couldn’t swim there because they 
hadn’t been ‘introduced.’”’ 

It is perhaps 
small wonder tliat 
towards the end the 
author began to ask 
himself: ‘‘Are these 
the last days of our 
civilisation? ’’ anc to 
reflect on ‘“‘the “e- 
cadence that cor es 
from easy livin...” 
But he remembe ed 
the bombing of 
London, and 1€ 
“universal fight 1g 
spirit and loyal” 
that had made : 7 
feel “very inferic’.”’ 
He concludes: “‘ 2¢ 
people there » ‘re 
anything but d a 
dent, and the m: ¢r- 
able creatures \/h0 
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had let down their King and country 

so woefully out here were no more true 

British than the fifth-columnists and 

saboteurs in my own country were true 
mericans. We Americans 

aren’t decadent either, although with 

a few more years of coddling we might 
ve been.”’ 

One hopes that ‘‘the grumpy old 
iger’’ and all his like are literate 
iough to read, and that this voice 
ym beyond the grave will reach them 
nd yet save their rotting souls. 

Why did Americans, _ before 
merica was in the war, join the 
itish air force? Flight Lieutenant 
ionahue did so because he thought 
iat, in that way, he could help to 
id war off from his own country. 
e writes this on hearing of Pearl 
arbour: “I felt dazed and over- 
helmed. After all the fighting that 
- Americans in the R.A.F. had been 
rough, believing that we were helping 
make this unnecessary, it had come 

last, all in a twinkling, and our 
untry was committed to take part 
the slaughter.” 

If his action had been noble, his 
linking had been muddled, for he 
as prepared, at the cost of his own 
fe, to take part in that ‘“‘coddling”’ 
hich he thought disastrous. “I knew 
\merica was in the war now, but 
omehow I just couldn’t connect the 

stars and Stripes and American 
iniform with the awfulness of real 
ighting.”’ 

WHY HE FOUGHT 

Another American who joined the 

k.A.F. and flew as a rear gunner is 
Dan Brennan. He has written a 
novel called Never So Young Again 
Allen and Unwin, 8s. 6d.). It is 
dangerous to ascribe to a novelist 
the emotions felt and expressed by 
his characters; but it is at least 
interesting to look at the case of Mack 
Norton, the central character of this 
book, and see how he answers this 
question: Why did Americans fight 
for England? “In the beginning you 
had joined and fought to escape 
frustration and boredom and dull- 
ness,’’ and once you were in the fight 
you found yourself longing for all the 
things that made up the life you had 
renounced. ‘‘Now you were fighting 
to preserve and keep that method of 
boredom and dullness, as you had 
once termed the life you had tired of.”’ 
Young Mack Norton fights, makes 
love and thinks with equal vigour. 
Here is his thinking about war: “‘ You 
saw that some still respected the way 
in which the words honour and glory 
and war were still used. . . . But 
war was pain and misery for too many, 
and pain and death were never honour 
and glory. War was dog eating dog. 
Savage against savage. You fought 
in it now because you knew you must 
devour or be devoured. But the words 
honour and glory were being debased 
again, the process of war was being 
dishonoured. The process of war was 
only a symbol of man’s stupidity and 
)lindness, but now, as before, in Press 
nd pictures, the process was being 
raised. Why couldn’t it be explained 
. terms of what it truly was, and then 
«plained as absolutely necessary only 
cause men were too much animal 
become truly men?” 
AIRMAN AND A.T.S. 
The core of the book is the love 
ry of young Mack and an A.T.S. 
‘1; but round this core are many 
ippings of vital experience: the 
e of comrades with whom you face 
ith night after night, the splendours 
| miseries of combat, the un- 
arded quest for a meaning behind 
stupendous adventures that war 
usts upon the common man. To 
sribe Mack’s mind as it beats about 
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and about, seeking rest in some ulti- 
mate conviction of reality, one would 
say that it reaches nothing but nihilism. 

This is not a book that glorifies 
war in general or air war in particular. 
I am not qualified to say whether 
it gives a true picture of many air- 
men’s minds; but as a picture of one 
airman’s mind it is an impressive 
and moving performance. 


EXPERT AND SLICK 

From Mr. Brennan’s first novel we 
go on to Berlin Hotel (Michael Joseph, 
9s. 6d.), Vicki Baum’s expert and slick 
handling of the Berlin scene as she 
imagines it to be now. The Berlin 
Hotel, where all the action takes place 
within a few hours, is of the Adlon 
type, packed with high-up “party”’ 
people, S.S. men, generals, a popular 
actress, a British broadcasting novel- 
ist, a German dramatist, and, to give 
the whole movement, a young anti- 
Nazi in hiding. The thing moves 
swiftly. In no time at all the young 
actress has deserted her general-lover 
and “fallen”’ for the runaway, and all 
sorts of things have happened to all 
sorts of people. But one is interested 
rather than moved. Virtuosity, not 
virtue, has made the book. 

Miss Margery Sharp’s Cluny 
Brown (Collins, 8s. 6d.) is another 
novel of accomplished virtuosity, and 
it is the more acceptable as it is the 
less pretentious. As light reading, it 
is “bad to beat.’’ It tells of a London 
plumber’s niece who could never learn 
to “‘keep her place.’’ Beginning by 
audaciously buying herself tea at the 
Ritz, she ends by marrying a Polish 
man of letters, and in between, 
serving as a parlourmaid in an English 
country mansion, she complicates life 
for a good many people. As the cook 
said, Cluny always had an air of being 
“pro tem.’’ I should, for that matter, 
not like to be in Mr. Belinski’s shoes. 
We leave him in joyful possession of 
Cluny, with a voyage to New York 
just completed. But Cluny in New 
York! Poor Mr. Belinski ! 

> 


YOUTH IN WAR 


OHN WRIGHT, the author of 
Airman Singing (Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 4s. 6d.), is an R.A.F. air- 
gunner. His poems have music, sin- 
cerity, feeling. Here is no self-con- 
sciousness, no striving after effect or 
elaboration, but the direct utterance 
of a young man singing because song 
is natural to him, and never knowing 
when, for him, his own song Bullet may 
come true : 
What is your name, Bullet? 
Where are you going? 
““My name is Death. 
I travel unknowing.” 
Among attractive poems in this 
collection are The Smell of a Cold 
Morning, The Enemy, Insect, Evening 
with My Grandmother. But there is 
more than attraction, there is strength 
and maturity in two poems, The 
Guardians and The Soldier : 
I was the man 
Who hoped this time to reach his 
life’s full span— 
But damn ! I’ve died at twenty-five 
again. 
The poem of the title speaks movingly 
for any young poet caught in war’s 
trap : 
Even if day sets early, 
Even though night is long, 
He has sung to the sun full cheerly 
And the world has heard the 
song . 
What more can man do, what duty, 
Even though wars go on, 
Than pay his tribute to beauty 
Before the daylight is gone? 
This book provides yet another 
example of how, in stress of war, 
young poets are finding themselves 
driven upon the old ‘‘simple, sensuous, 
passionate ’’ expression of thought and 
emotion. V. . EF. 
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She is Responsible 


of Communication” 


RESPONSIBLE 


for our Lines 


WILL YOU BE 
FOR HERS ? 


i a the all-important days 
which lie ahead hundreds of 
thousands of Service women 
will have the vital responsibility 
of maintaining communications 
and supplies for our Navy, Army 
and Air Force in the invasion 
bases at home and abroad. 


To maintain their “ communi- 
cations ” with the friendly at- 
mosphere of home by providing 
hut-canteens, clubs for short 
leave and mobile units to visit 
isolated detachments is the work 
of the Y.W.C.A., not only in 
Great Britain but in the Middle 
East, North Africa and Italy. 





A minimum of £275,000 
must be raised for the 


work which lies ahead 
in 1944, 


And as our forces go forward to 
be followed in each new place 
by Nursing Sisters and service 
women, so too will the Y.W.C.A. 
go forward . . . if you will see 
that the necessary funds are 
available. 


Please send a donation to: 


MRS. CHURCHILL 


(President Y.W.C.A. War Time Fund) 


10, Downing St., London, S.W.1 
(Marking envelopes Y.W.C.A.) 





Registered under War Charities Act, 1940 
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In a good range of colours. 
Ask for ‘‘ Hutton ’’ Shoes by name at 
Dolcis, Lilley & Skinner’s, Saxone, 
and most good Shoe Shops. 














HE great wholesale collections, now being 

shown in London, give us first news of the 

line for next winter. The way detail is con- 

centrated on top is what strikes one first 
when looking at these clothes. Suit jackets, cardigans, 
topcoats, dresses, have their pockets, often all of 
them, on the chest, while flapped and seamed yokes, 
epaulettes, mufflers, fichus, bertha collars, jabots, 
ruffles, bows and dickey fronts all draw the eye to 
shoulders and neckline. One of the most popular of 
the summer jumper suits in linen-like rayon had two 
deep pockets ending in a broadish hem that were 
placed high on the chest so that the tops of the pockets 
gave the effect of a yoke. The smartest summer 
blouses are the ones that tie with a neat little bow 
at a turn-down collar or neckband. Suits and coats 
for the autumn show the same tendency to place 
detail on the shoulders, often at the expense of the 
waistline which is left quite plain. The many bright 
scarves tucked into the Vs of jackets and coats add 
to this effect, so do the many dresses with plain, 
form-fitting sweater tops and Peter Pan collars or 
ruffed necklines. 

In America, the designers are padding their 
shoulders in exaggerated ways again; in this country, 
the neat tailored shoulder-line predominates, but 
everything has enough padding to square the shoul- 
ders without projecting over the arm. A few of the 
clothes shown in the autumn collections have been 
made for export only, and have more pockets and 
pleats than are allowed by the austerity regulations 
for the home market. But the general silhouette is 
the same—straight as a pencil, flashed with colour 


(Above) Fashion con- 
centrated on top—as 
pockets on a one-piece 
frock in old gold rush- 
weave rayon; as 
epaulette yokes and a 
navy spot collar on a 
jumper suit in ice blue. 
Both Charles Butler 
designs from Robinson 
and Cleaver 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
DERMOT CONOLLY 


Striped cotton shirt in 
green, red and white by 
Morley and a dark grey 
flannel skirt with pleats 
in front and gores at the 
back. _Lillywhites 
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UN SHINE! 


and intricate subtle detail. Winter colours inch 
a reddish mahogany brown, a glowing iris pur} 
geranium red, sage green, and the darkest 
clerical greys worn with sky blue, violet, emera 
or crimson accessories. This very dark grey 
almost black, has made many of the most succe:s- 
ful of the close-fitting, town topcoats of tl is 
summer in dark flecked suitings and continues 
career in thicker weaves. There are, as well, ary 
number of camel-coloured topcoats and jacke s. 


o 


v. 
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RESSES in the Dorville collection show ju; 
how attractive the close-fitting sweater li 
can be. There are youthful-looking frocks 
minutely checked woollens with gathered ski 
three-quarter sleeves, crisp white Eton collars a 
black bow ties. The tops fit closely without 


oa 
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wrinkle or belt. An afternoon frock in thin black 
wool has a fichu top crossing over and tying at 
the waist. The ruffles that edge the fichu just 


cover the shoulders, arms are left bare. A mono- 
tone woollen is given a checked front, a plain Pet: 
Pan collar and plain bishop’s sleeves. 

Mufflers are featured, sometimes in thick plaid 
fringed wool and very bright in colour, worn with 
camel-coloured jackets; sometimes hand-knitted, 
like a fisherman’s, worn with thick tweeds. 
Dorville shows a plaid one on a suit with a four- 
seamed skirt in a huge plaid, oatmeal, emerald 
green and black, that has a square collarless jacket 
in oatmeal wool. A black suit at Dorville’s has its 
detail on top as revers in cherry wool piped with 
sky blue. The collar is left black. Several dresses 
in thin wool are banded with a clear pastel 
round the collarless necks and the plain sleeves 
with another band inlet as a waistband. They 
have full gathered skirts. Narrow-ridge corduroy 
is used for a jade green dress with apron fullness 
set between vertical pockets. A dress in a small 
dice-checked black-and-white suiting has a smart 
long-sleeved bolero bordered with black. A larger 
dog-toothed black-and-white check tweed makes 
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BAROQUE Li, 4 


37/38, Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Sq., London, 
W.1 
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Temporary Head Offices :— 
Barclays Bank Chambers, 
St. Giles’ Sq., Northampton 


The model Wedding 
Gown in the sketch is of 
Ivory Velvet, of which 
we have only a limited 
quantity, but it can also 
be copied in Brochés, 
Satins, Plain Crépes, 
and Stencilled Fabrics 





Prices and Estimates are obtain- 
able at all the leading Shops and 
High-Class Stores. Should you 
have any difficulty, kindly refer to 
us and we will put you in touch 
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STCASTLE STREET . LONDON . W.!I. Tel: Museum 7240, Export and Wholesale only 





Summer shirt in finest quality Egyptian cotton 
The Paisley design is in rich 


—an excellent washing fabric. 
e, red or 


; ; F 
Persian colourings on grounds of primrose, ice blu 


Bust sizes: 34; 36; 38 and a few size 40. 


beige. (4 coupons) 68/9 


Not sent on approval. 


Harvey Nichols 
of Knightsbridge 


Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.I. SLOane 3440 


























In bold print rayon linen this 
washing dress is typical of our 
distinguished model collection. 
In tango or emerald, and many 
other lovely hand bloched 
prints 7 coupons 93 gns. 
Part Packing and Postage 1/3 


Hat is in fancy straw trim 
ribbon — and is typical of 
hats now showing. Personal 
shoppers only 32/7 


Household linens — Direct 
from loom to consumer: we 
have been famous for nearly 
200 years for weaving the 
finest linens in the land 


Bond Street, 





corner of Oxford Street and at 173-176, Sloane Street, SW 
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Rose. 
John Piper. —(c) 





one of the best of the topcoats, darted to 
the waistline in front to follow the line of 
the figure and buttoned right up to a turn- 
down collar. This coat has one deep pleat 
at the back. Checks have been absent from 
the collections for a couple of seasons and these black-and-whites look 
very fresh. 

Coats in the Dereta collection have dropped their half-belt at the 
back for the most part, are fitted by gores to plain waistlines. The 
town ones, in smooth black cloth, are finished with large lumps of buttons 
in a plastic that looks like crackled glass and is a pale gold colour. 
Several of these coats fold right across with an immense wrapover and 
fasten on the left hip. This diagonal line is also shown on a Dorville 
dress, in violet blue, that has a row of scalloping from the right shoulder 
to the left hip, very effective and very new-looking. Another feature 
of the autumn are the many pockets on dresses with gathers above 
that run into them and into the waistband on the top. This line is 
shown by Dereta on topcoats and by Dorville on thin woollen frocks. 


A 
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Group of textile designs shown at the recent exhibition 
held at the Cotton Board’s Centre 
(a) White and black flowers on grey ground by Francis 
(b) Black, yellow and white on grey ground by 

Multi-coloured flowers on blue-grey 
ground by John Farleigh 
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Topcoats are generally shown in thick 
neutral tweeds, many in grey, in the dashing 
two-coloured checks typified by the Dorville 
ones, in camel, in black cloth, in black cloth 
flecked with white that looks dark grey. 
Most of them fit the figure closely, but there are a few hanging straight 
from the shoulders. Some houses show a slightly more dressy coat in 
thick soft woollens, some in black with a surface like sand, gold chunky 
buttons and dressmaker details on the pockets. Dereta are making a 
series of these for the winter. Dorville shows one with darted fullness 
each side at the waist and a bow tying over each group of darts on the 
waistline. These rather dressy coats are just another indication of the 
more feminine outlook shown all through the fashions for next season. 
Everything is softer-looking, shoulders are less masculine, collars and 
revers less tailored. Full-length scarlet coats lined with black and worn 
over black suits hang straight. Scarlet coats lined with another 
tone, generally pale blue, are even gayer, are made for mid-season 
wear. P. JoycE REYNOLDS. 
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ACROSS. 


A tooth for a tooth? 
anyway ! (5, 3) 


Snappish reprisals, 
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the morn is grey 31. 
Sweet, when they've Fal 
cleared away | 
Lunch, and at close of 
day 
Possibly sweetest.?? 
Ode to Tobacco, Calverley 
(1831-84) 
And men still argue 
as to which is the best 
smoke of the day—at 
Reveille or surrepti= 
tiously after Lights 
Out. Our own 
contribution to the 
argument is respect= 
fully to point out 
that it’s what you 
smoke rather than 
when you smoke 
which really matters 
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Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 753, COUNTRY LIFE, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 
first post on Thursday, July 6, 1944. 


NotTE.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 752. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of June 23, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, To the dark tower; 8, Debars; 9, Viewing; 12, Upas; 
{3, Trunk calls; 15, Balbo; 16, Detector; 17, Mid; 18, Apple pie; 20, 
Orbit; 23, Dover Beach; 24, Oslo; 26, Outdone; 27, Ransom; 28, Elder- 
berry wine. DOWN.—2, Overall; 3, Head; 4, Desire; 5, Revenged; 
6, Treacle pot; 7, Registration; 10, Inlet; 11, Cupboard love; 14, Rose 
arbour; 16, Die; 17, Miserere; 19, Pivot; 21, Bassoon; 22, Scorer; 
25, Snow. 


. Acageful of mice may give evidence of it (3, 3) 
. One would expect it in its little nest to agree 
(8 


. Alighted (3, 3) 

. Came to a satisfactory arrangement (6, 2) 
. Related on the father’s side (6) 

. Oppose verbally (10) 

. “Nicer seats” 
. Both he and his deed noticed? (6) 
. Fighting (8) 

. Calls on (6) 

5. Wilfully disregarding (8) 


(amagr.) (10) 


26. Appears to be rather more than a cure, but 


. There’s one in the town, 


is actually a paralysing poison (6) 


. Lazy headland, or—just plain sloth? (8) 


DOWN 


. Oddly enough, perhaps, we associate him with 


an ass rather than a baa-lamb ! (6) 
according to the 
song (6) 


. The Babes in the Wood encountered more 


than one (6) 


. Absurd (10) 
. The road to Tipperary (1, 4, 3) 


“I’m a Croat” (anagr.) (8) 


. Throws back (8) 
. Not barefoot, anyway (10) 


_ , and let slip the dogs of war ! 
—Shakespeare (3, 5) 





. Legal adviser (8) 


. He endorses the nomination of a candidate 
. So life ends in a thread-like process? (6) 
. Iam mixed up with a raven (6) 

. Saints get about a long time (6) 





The winner of Crossword No. 751 is 


Mrs. Fenwick-Owen, 
Claxby Hall, Alford, 


Lincolnshire. 
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CREATED FOR YOU BY 


ATKINSONS 


When lovely woman stoops to the 
folly of using a thick, heavy face 
powder, the result is a dead, mask- 
like make-up. But pretty women 
who are wise use Atkinsons No. 24 
Face Powder, a glamorous powder 
that gives an exquisite, velvety tex- 


ture to the skin and brings it to life 
with lovely, harmonious colour. 
That’s because each Atkinson 
shadehas been blended tomatchthe 
living skin tissue. And Atkinsons 
Powder is as clinging as chiffon; so 
try it for exciting all-day beauty! 


Price 4/2 (including Purchase Tax) 
Shades: Rachel, Naturelle, Abricot, Ambree, Ochre-Rosee 


No. 24 FACE POWDER 


BY ATKINSONS, 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, 


LIFE— JUNE 


W.2 
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SOAN BULL takes 
the BISCUIT! 






—and needs it too. Weston 
biscuits help her to carry on 
her countless jobs, whether 
in the Services or on the 
land, in factories, in hos- 
pitals, or keeping the home 
going. 

They are concentrated 
energy-food, and the finest 
ingredients obtainable— 
wheat, sugar and fats—are 
used by Weston, the 
largest makers of biscuits 
in the Empire. 
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Have your next Costume 
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VERYONE who sees | this 
Winch at work is amazed at 
the great force it develops. By 
its use,some of the most lab- 
orious pulling jobs are made simple 
and easy. Power is transmitted from 
the tractor through the adjustable gear 
box to the winding drum. As soon as 
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FOR TIMBER HAULING, MOLE DRAINING & ALL KINDS OF PULLING JOBS 
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the pull comes, the anchor of the 
Winch drives into the ground, thus 
taking all strain off the tractor. The 
Winch works with any make of tractor 
having a power take-off, and it can be 
attached to or detached from the 
tractor in less than two minutes. 











